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Chapter I 


The Landing of Caesar in Britain 


a ~~ a September day in the year 
#55 B.c. the cliffs in the south- 
east of Britain, as this lan was 
f then called, were crowded with 
watchers, fierce, warlike, half- 
savage men. They had heard 
that their island was to be invaded by the 
soldiers of Rome, then the mistress of the 
world. Presently, from the coast of France, 
or Gaul, opposite, came a fleet of nearly a 
hundred boats. 

Every ship was seen to be full of armed men: 
there were, indeed, 12,000 soldiers on board, 
and they were the finest soldiers the world 
had ever seen. Their leader was Julius 
Caesar, one of the greatest of generals. 

Finding no place where they might land, 
the invaders coasted along for some miles, 
until they came to a more level place. Then 
Caesar tried to run his ships ashore, but the 
water was too shallow. On the beach was 
a crowd of men, fierce and brave soldiers. It 
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is no wonder that at the sight of 
this array even Caesar’s men held 
back a little. For atime the two 
armies watched each other from 
a distance. Then all at once a 
brave Roman, thestandard-bearer 
of their finest regiment, sprang 
from his boat into the sea. 

“Follow me, my comrades!” 
he cried, “if you do not wish to 
see your eagle taken by the 
enemy! If I fall, I shall at least 
és have done my duty to Rome and 
Roman standard- to my leader.” 

bearer. 

In a moment the water was 
full of armed men, all struggling 
towards the shore, the waves dash- 
ing up to their very shoulders. 

But the shouts of the Romans 
were answered by the fierce cries 
of the Britons, who rushed in a 
body into the sea, and met the 
enemy half-way. It is not hard 
to picture the scene. On the one 
side were the soldiers of Rome. 
sunburnt men from the South, .“ 
men trained to war, and used to Ronan eae. 
victory. They were all armed bearer. 
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with metal shield and broad-bladed sword. 
On the other side were the tall, fair-haired 
Britons, with only the rude spear and the 
leather-covered wickerwork shield of the half- 
savage, but ready, if need be, to defend their 
native land to the death. 

Soon there was fierce fight- 
ing in the water, and the sur- 
face of the sea was covered 
with blood. But at length 
better training and superior 
weapons told, and the brave 
Britons were driven back, 
and fled in great disorder 
inland. Caesar was now able 
to plant his standard on the 
beach: the Romans had won. 

Caesar, however, had only 
just managed to hold hisown ancient Briton. 
against the warlike islanders. 
The season of the year was late, and, after 
a fortnight’s stay to repair some of their 
broken ships, the Romans sailed back to Gaul. 
They carried with them some of the British 
chiefs as hostages, or pledges for the good 
behaviour of the rest. 

Some ten months later, in July of the 
year 54 B.c., Caesar came again, this time with 
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a far larger fleet, and a far greater number of 
men. No fewer than 800 Roman ships, of 
various build and size, brought over to Britain 
five legions and two thousand horse, a total 
of 32,000 men. 

The Britons, alarmed at the sight of this 
vast fleet, at once fled inland for their 
lives, and Caesar was able to land in peace. 
Leaving men in charge of his vessels, he 
followed hard after the Britons, and, after 
a twelve miles’ march, came up with them on 
the bank of a river, no doubt the Stour. 
Here he found a great British stronghold. 
There was a hard fight, but the defenders 
were forced to give way, and they fled in 
terror westward, along the south bank of the 
Thames. The Romans gave chase, but first 
returned to. the coast, where they formed a 
great camp on the shore in such a way that 
their ships should all lie within its bounds. 

In those days great forests covered whole 
stretches of the country, and many of the 
rivers spread out on either hand into broad 
and wellnigh impassable marshes. It was 
across one of these fringes of bog bordering 
the Thames, above the present London, that 
Caesar got his next sight of the Britons. He 
learnt that the different tribes had set aside 
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for the time their petty quarrels with each 
other, and had joined to oppose the Roman 
invaders. The leader of their forces was 
Cassivellaunus, King of the Trinobantes, a 
tribe that occupied what we now call Essex 
and Hertfordshire. 

Between the two armies ran the Thames, 
which had no well-marked banks, while on 
either side stretched a watery marsh. On the 
farther side were the Britons in great force, 
ready to attack the enemy the moment he 
began to cross. The passage was very difficult 
and full of danger. 

But Caesar was not a man to be stopped by 
difficulties, and, after a severe struggle, he 
carried his army across. The Britons there- 
upon once more fled in confusion, having by 
this time seen that they were no match for the 
soldiers of Rome. 

A course was then set for the capital of 
Cassivellaunus, a great stronghold near the 
modern St. Albans, which, however, strong as it 
was, could not stand against the Roman hosts, 
and the power of Cassivellaunus was broken. 

After two months in Britain the Romans 
left, as before taking with them hostages and 
tribute. Such is the story of the first Roman 
landings on our shores. 
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Chapter II 
The Coming of the English 


OR nearly five hundred years 
Ry, the Romans were masters of 

= yA Britain. Then the Roman 
SZE0KS¥ legions were recalled, to de- 

iS fend their own country. When 
Spon the last of them had left, in 426 
A.D., the Britons found themselves unable to 
stand against the fierce Picts and Scots of the 
North. At the same time the coasts were 
troubled by bands of sea-pirates, who came 
over from Jutland and the mouth of the Elbe. 
These sea-robbers were tall. strong men, with 
blue eyes and long fair hair. Their weapons 
were spears, battle-axes, and long swords, and 
they also used heavy hammers in war. They 
were bold and skilful sailors. There were 
three or four tribes of them, but they were 
all commonly known as Saxons. 

At last Vortigern, the British king who 
ruled over what we now call Kent. thinking 
the Picts and Scots a worse enemy than the 
pirates, in his despair asked the help of the 
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latter. Two Jutish leaders, Hengist and 
Horsa by name, thereupon landed in Kent. 
With their help Vortigern drove back his 
northern foes. It is said also that he fell in 
love with Hengist’s beautiful daughter Rowena, 
and married her. The Saxons either took, 
or were given by Vortigern, the Isle of Thanet, 
in the year 449. 


Saxon ship. 


Others of the fair-haired sea-robber tribes, 
the Saxons and the Angles, seeing the good 
fortune of their Jutish cousins, began to come 
over to Britain in great numbers. The Saxons 
settled chiefly in the South and East, while 
the Angles took the North and the Midlands. 
The Britons, in spite of the brave stand they 
made, were driven gradually back, till at 
length they had to content themselves with 
the wild mountain districts of the West. ‘The 
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Welsh are their descendants. The new-comers 
formed seven different kingdoms in that part 
of Britain which we call England. 

But some of the Britons were for a long 
time more than a match for the strangers. 
There was King Arthur, who ruled over the 
South-west, and had his capital at Camelot in 
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King Arthur’s Castle (so called) at Tintagel. 


Somersetshire. He is one of the most famous 
persons in all our history. At his Round 
Table sat forty of the bravest and noblest 
knights that could be found. It was a great 
honour to be one of the Knights of the 
Round Table, for no man was allowed to join 
the Order, except he were not only a valiant 
knight, but also a man whose name and life 
were without reproach, 
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For more than twenty years Arthur opposed 
the Saxons, who were led by Cerdic, and beat 
them in twelve great battles, besides many 
smaller fights. At last, however, the noble 
British king was killed in a war against his 
nephew Modred. It is sad to relate that some 
of Arthur’s knights had proved themselves 
unworthy, and the Round Table was broken 
up. Cerdic after this found his task easy, and 


Saxon bow and arrows. 


founded the kingdom of Wessex, or the West 
Saxons. 

The whole country after a time was called 
England, from the name of the most numerous 
of the invading tribes, the Angles. The people 
called themselves the English, but they are 
often spoken of in history as Anglo-Saxons. 

At the time when they came over the sea 
the Saxons were all pagans, and worshipped 
many heathen gods, chief of them Woden and 
Thor, after whom are named our Wednesday 
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and Thursday. Their priests taught that 
when men fell bravely in battle they would 
20 at once to Woden’s Hall, and there live 
for ever in enjoyment, hunting by day and 
feasting at night. But at last there came an 
end to this pagan religion of theirs. 

Pope Gregory had one day noticed some fair- 
skinned children in the market-place of Rome, 
where they had been brought to be sold as 
slaves. When he learnt that they were Angles, 
he said, “ Not Angles, but angels.” and he 
made up his mind to send over to England 
Christian missionaries. 

Some time after this, Augustine, sent by 
the Pope, landed with his followers in Thanet, 
at a spot now marked by a stone pillar. 
Augustine preached before Ethelbert, King of 
Kent. Ethelbert was himself a pagan, but his 
queen, Bertha, was a Christian lady. The king 
was converted to Christianity, and was baptized. 
He gave the missionaries some land at 
Canterbury, on which they built a church, and 
Augustine became the first Bishop of Canter- 
bury. Crowds of Ethelbert’s subjects also 
became Christians. One day there was a 
wonderful sight, when several thousands of 
them were baptized in the Swale, between 
the island of Sheppey and the mainland. 
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In the North, after another monk, Paulinus, 
had converted Edwin, King of Northumbria, 
the chief priest of the pagan temple in his 
dominions, himself turning Christian, was the 
first to begin the destruction of the place 
where he had so long 
ruled. This heathen 
priest, mounted on a 
mule, rode up and 
threw his lance against 
the walls, thus giving 
the signal for the at- 
tack. 

Amongst the monks 
who came over to Eng- 
land as missionaries 
were many good and 
learned men, who work- 
ed hard to teach the 
poor heathen folk. In 
time there sprang up 
some wonderful schools, especially in the North. 
Alcuin, one of the most learned scholars in all 
Europe, was at the head of a great school in 
York. 

At Whitby Abbey wrote Cedmon, the first 
sreat English poet. Of him a pleasant story 
is told. He was a shepherd, and slept in a 


A Saxon lady. 
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stable. One night he dreamt that a stranger 
appeared to him and said, * Czedmon, sing 
me something.” “I know nothing to sing,” 
replied the poor unlearned herd. “Sing the 
Creation,” answered the stranger. And when 
Czdmon awoke he found himself able to 
recite poetry of his own. The Abbess Hilda 
and the scholars with her soon perceived that 
the lowly herdsman had become an inspired 
poet. 

Still better known is the name of the 
Venerable Bede, a famous. scholar and 
preacher, a monk of Jarrow-on-T'yne. Bede 
set himself to translate the Bible into the 
English tongue, so that all men might read. 
It was a great task, and Bede grew old and 
feeble before it was finished. On the last 
day of his life, when he felt himself to be 
dying, and there was still a small portion of 
the translation to finish, he said to the young 
man who wrote for him, “ Write quickly, in 
order that we may make an end before I die.” 
The young scribe wrote fast, and at last put 
down his pen, saying, “ Master, all is done.” 
Then Bede gave praise to God, dropped his 
head on his breast, and died. 

We see how the once rude and ignorant 
England had become famous for its scholars, 
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its writers, and its saints. Young men of noble 
families were wont to come, even from distant 
parts of Europe, to be taught under these 
great and good Englishmen. 


Chapter I] 
The Danes in England 


N Chapter If we read of the 
i; Seven Kingdoms _ that the 
<¥j Saxons formed in England. 
But the number was not always 
seven, for it often happened 
that one of the kings would 
prove stronger than the rest, and make himself 
their master. Such a man was called the 
Bretwalda, or Wielder of Britain. There were 
eight of these Bretwaldas in all. 

The last of them was Egbert, King of 
Wessex, who, after many years of effort, formed 
all the kingdoms intoone. He was thus really 
the first king of all England, but he did not 
call himself so. Egbert andthe Wessex kings 
who followed him were content with their title, 
King of the Western Saxons, till the year 901. 
B 
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After that we hear very little more of the 
separate tribes, Angles, Saxons, Jutes. 

But the kings were not allowed to rule in 
peace. A very bold and fierce enemy was 
beginning to trouble England. This was 
a race of sea-rovers, who lived in Denmark 
and Norway. They were pirates of the hardiest 
and most skilful kind. Their vessels were 
made in the shape of dragons, and their flag 


Remains of a Viking ship in Christiania Museum. 


bore the figure of a raven. They fought with 
hammers, bows, and heavy battle-axes, 

The chieftains of these sea-robber bands were 
called Vikings, a word meaning Bay-men. 
The Vikings were real sea-kings, and were 
mighty men of war. They became a terror to 
all Europe. Without warning they would land 
on some foreign coast, and after plundering, 
burning, and slaying, would sail away again. 
These terrible sea-rovers, the Danes, or Norse- 
men as they were often called, were still 
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heathens, and they hated the English, who had 
become Christians. 

Of course, a country so near to Denmark as 
England is had more than its share of trouble 
with the Vikings. Again and again they came, 
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Vessel of the time of Alfred. 


till at length they managed to gain a footing 
in the country, and remained, filling the 
English with dread. 

This was the state of things when King 
Alfred came to the throne in 871. Everybody 
has heard of Alfred, and knows that he was 
one of the greatest kings we ever had. He was 


not only a warrior and a wise ruler and law- 
B2 
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giver, but also a learned man, a writer, and an 
inventor. Few people learnt to read in those 
days, but Alfred had been well taught by his 
mother. He had when a boy won the prize 
offered by her for his industry and quickness 
in learning. 

Alfred had to fight the Danes at the very 
beginning of his reign. In his very first year 
as a king he took part in nine pitched battles 
against them in his own Wessex. 

But peace was made for a time, and the 
Danes, under their leader Guthrum, fell back 
to the north of the Thames. Six years later 
the enemy broke the peace, and pressed upon 
Alfred again. He was in such sore straits that 
he had to hide himself in the marshes of 
Somersetshire, all his followers being killed 
or scattered. 

There he lived in disguise, in the hut of a 
poor herdsman. A story is told that this 
man’s wife, not knowing at all who her guest 
was, set the king one day to mind the cakes 
baking on the hearth. When she came back 
and found he had let them burn, the woman 
boxed his ears. 

At last the king, bent on doing something 
for his poor country, dressed himself up as 
a minstrel, and ventured into the very camp 
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of the Danes. He found them keeping very 
careless guard, and spending most of their time 
in feasting and play. So he slipped away, and 
began to gather together all the men he could 
get. With this force he fell upon the enemy, 
who were little expecting such an attack. The 
Danes were defeated, and agreed to become 
Christians, and to share the kingdom with 
Alfred. The northern and eastern parts, 
which the Danes took for their share, were 
afterwards called by the name of the Danelagh. 
York was its capital, and that city has a street 
which is still called after Guthrum. 

Alfred now had more than twenty years of 
peace, but he spent a very busy life. He used 
to divide his day into three equal parts, giving 
one to the business of the State, another to 
religion and study, and the third to rest and 
amusement. There were no clocks in his 
day, and in order to measure the time he 
used candles marked off into equal sections. 
Then, to allow the candles to burn more 
regularly, he invented lanterns in which to 
place them. 

Alfred was a famous writer, and translated 
into the English tongue Aesop’s Fables, Bede’s 
History of the Saxon Church, and other 
important books. The title of “Great” has 
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been given to Alfred, and few rulers have 
deserved it so well. 

For the next hundred years the Danes kept 
troubling the land from time to time. In 1002 
the English tried to rid themselves of the 
enemy in a very wicked way. 
Without warning they rushed 
upon the Danes and slew 
ereat numbers of them in 
cold blood. This wrong- 
doing soon brought its pun- 
ishment. 

Burning with rage, two 
mighty Viking chiefs, Sweyn, 
King of Denmark,and Canute 
his son, brought a great fleet 
over the sea. The king, 
Ethelred, was forced to flee 
to France. Canute became 
king of England, and thus « 
the crown passed from the Statue of King Alfred 
old Saxon line of kings into * ee 
the hands of the Danes. 

Canute ruled England well, however. He 
was a bold and able leader, and the pride of 
his sea-rover followers. With the help of the 
English he conquered also Norway and Sweden, 
and thus ruled over four different kingdoms. 
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How Canute one day rebuked those who 
were too ready to flatter him is well known. 
When his courtiers had gone as far as to say 
that even the sea would obey so great a prince, 
he sat in a chair on the beach at Southampton 
when the tide was coming in, and ordered the 
sea to rise no higher. When the waves, pay- 
ing no heed to his commands, began to flow 
about his chair, he turned on the flatterers and 
covered them with shame, declaring that only 
God could say to the sea, “Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther.” 


Chapter IV 


The Normans in England 


AANUTE was followed by two 
N other Danish rulers, and then 
came back the old English line 
of kings, in the person of Ed- 
ward. He was commonly called 
the Confessor, because of his 
liking for the Chureh and the clergy. He 
built the famous Westminster Abbey. 
There was then living in the northern parts 
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of France a people known as the Normans. 
They had sprung from the same stock as the 
Danes, and had, many years before, seized a 
portion of the lands of the French kings. The 
Normans were a very proud and warlike race, 
fond of hunting and fighting. They were clever 
horsemen, and were very skilful in the use of 
the sword and the bow. Their nobles used 
to build for themselves strong castles, which 
they filled with armed retainers, or servants. 

All through his reign Edward the Confessor 
had showed great favour to these Normans, 
and it was said that he had promised to leave 
his crown to William their Duke. But this 
was not at all to the liking of the English, as 
we may well suppose. So as soon as the 
Confessor was dead, they chose as their king 
an Englishman. This was Harold, son of the 
famous Earl Godwin, whose daughter had 
been Edward's queen. 

Harold was not of the blood-royal, but he 
was a strong man, and well fitted to govern in 
those troubled times. He was proclaimed 
king by a great meeting of nobles in London. 
Meanwhile Duke William began to gather an 
army to help him to make good his claim to 
the crown of England. 

But Harold had still another enemy, his 
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own brother Tostig. This man sailed up the 
Humber with 300 ships, in the company of 
his friend Harold Hardrada, King of Norway. 
A great battle was fought at Stamford Bridge 
in Yorkshire. 

Before the fight began, Harold and Tostig 
met to talk over matters. The king was 
willing to share the kingdom with his brother, 
and told him so. Tostig, satisfied so far as 
he himself was concerned, went on to ask, 
“But what shall my friend, the noble Hard- 
rada, receive 2” 

“Seven feet of English ground for a grave,” 
Harold made reply, “or a little more, as he 
‘is taller than common men.” 

This bold answer put Tostig in a great rage, 
and in his fury he rushed away to begin the 
battle. It was a hard fight, and at first it 
seemed uncertain which side would win. One 
Norseman of mighty build—almost a giant— 
for a long time kept the bridge alone, cutting 
down all who dared to come near. At last 
one of Harold’s soldiers took a boat and 
floated it unnoticed under the bridge. Then 
thrusting up his spear between the planks he 
killed the terrible Norseman. The battle 
ended in a yictory for the king, and both 
Tostig and Hardrada fell that day. 
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No breathing-time was allowed to Harold, 
for the heavy news came that Duke William 
had just landed a great army on the coast of 
Sussex. In alarm the Englishmen hurried 
southward, thousands of them dropping from 
fatigue during the long march of 250 miles. 
When Harold reached the spot, the hill of 
Senlac, it was with only half his force. The 
English, wearied, gave the night to feasting 
and merriment, while the Normans spent it in 
prayer. 

On the morning of October 14, 1066, the 
two armies, drawn up on opposite hills, began 
the fight. Weary and few in number though 
the English were, they yet stood their ground 
well. It was an anxious time forthem. Every 
man knew that that day would most likely 
decide whether England should keep her 
freedom, or should fall into the hands of the 
Normans. The enemy was a great and 
warlike host, and their leader a bold and 
determined general. 

The Englishmen were at a disadvantage in 
almost every way, yet they held their own 
through the morning and the greater part of 
the afternoon. At one time, indeed, it seemed 
as if the day was to be theirs. But towards 
evening Harold’s eye was pierced by an arrow 
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and he fell dead. Then his men lost heart, 
and gave way, and the rejoicing Normans were 
masters of the field. ‘This was the famous 
battle of Hastings, called after the name of 
the nearest town. 

By this one battle Duke William had gained 
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English foot-soldiers resisting Norman knights. 
(Bayeux Tapestry.) 

a throne, and on Christmas Day, 1066, he was 
crowned King of England in Westminster 
Abbey. | 

So this land, which, as we have seen in 
previous chapters, had been conquered in 
turn by Romans, Saxons, and Danes, passed 
into the hands of yet another race of strangers. 
But never since that time has England been 
won by an invading enemy. And from William 
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the Conqueror our own King George V can 
trace his descent. 

As a reward for their help in the conquest 
William gave to his chief followers large tracts 
of land. For these the Norman nobles paid 
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Nor nan archer, spearman, and swor eS | 
(Bayeux Tapestry.) 

to find him soldiers in time of war. On much 
the same terms the greater lords parcelled 
out their lands among persons of lesser rank. 
This plan of letting out the land is known as 
the Feudal System. 

In order to increase their power, and to live 
more safely in a strange land, the Norman 
lords built strong castles. Some of these 
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great castles, or parts of them, can be seen to 
this day. Such are the Tower of London and 
the fine keep of Rochester. In many cases 
the conquered English were very harshly 
treated by their proud and powerful Norman 
masters. 
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The Tower of London. 


There were, however, numbers of brave 
English who grieved to see their land pass 
into the hands of strangers, and there were 
many plots made against William. The best 
known of these plots had for leader a gallant 
soldier, Hereward the Wake, sometimes called 
“The last of the English.” Hereward made 
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for himself and his followers a “Camp of 
Refuge” in the Isle of Ely, inthe Fens. There 
he held out for a long time against the Nor- 
man oppressor, but was slain at last. 


Chapter V 


The Early Plantagenet Kings 


say Hk first two Norman kings, 
Wee) William the Conqueror, and his 
ieee, son William Rufus, looked down 
£4 upon the English and treated 
‘A them harshly. But when an- 
~ other son of the Conqueror, 
Henry I, came to the throne there was a 
change. Henry himself had been born in 
England, and he was married to an English 
princess, who was sprung from the old line of 
Saxon kings. Henry was wise enough to 
see that the time would come when the two 
races, Norman and English, would unite to 
form one great nation. So he set himself in 
many ways to please his English subjects. 

But this happier state of things before long 
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came to an end. When Henry died, he had 
left only a daughter to succeed him. She was 
called Matilda, or Maud, and she was married 
to the Count of Anjou in France. ‘This noble- 
man wore a sprig of the broom plant in his 
helmet, and for that reason was often called 
Plantagenet, a word meaning broom. 

But there was living in England at that time 
a very powerful lord, Stephen, a nephew of 
William the Conqueror, and thus Maud’s 
cousin. Now Stephen was a great favourite 
with the Norman nobles, many of whom 
thought it was not well that England should 
be ruled by a woman in such troubled 
times. So when Stephen seized the crown 
from Maud, a great many of the lords took his 
part. At once a war began, and for several 
years the country was in a very bad way. 

Many battles were fought between Stephen 
and Maud. One of them was at Northallerton in 
Yorkshire. This battle is famous because the 
leader on Stephen’s side was a clergyman, 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York. Maud’s uncle. 
David, King of Scotland, had entered England 
with an army of Scots, and these were rapidly 
marching south, plundering and destroying as 
they went. 

But the archbishop quickly gathered to- 
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gether an army, and went to meet the enemy. 
Thurstan had a great pole or mast mounted 
on a four-wheeled cart on the field of battle. 
This mast carried a cross and some banners, 
and the sight of it put spirit into the arch- 
bishop's men. ‘The Scots were defeated, and 
ereat numbers of them were slain. This fight 
is commonly known as the Battle of the 
Standard, from the tall mast and cross carried 
by the archbishop’s troops. 

Other battles took place, now one side, now 
the other, gaining the day. Some time after- 
wards Maud found herself in great dan- 
ger. She was shut up within the walls of 
Oxford, and Stephen was outside with an 
army. If he should take the town Maud 
would fall into his hands; yet it seemed 
impossible for her to escape. However, one 
night she and a few companions, dressed in 
white, were let down from the city walls. 
The ground was covered with snow, and so 
the white garments of the runaways were not 
seen by Stephen’s soldiers, and Maud made 
good her escape. 

But the country grew tired of the long war, 
and at last it was settled that on the death of 
Stephen the crown should pass to Maud’s son 
Henry. 


Cc 
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Henry II, who came to the throne in 1154, 
was surnamed Plantagenet, after his father, 
and with him began the famous Plantagenet 
line of kings. Henry was one of the richest 
rulers in all Europe, having lands from his 
father, his mother, and his wife. Then he 
gained more through the marriage of his son, 
and he also conquered Ireland. 

The most notable thing in Henry’s reign, 
perhaps, was his quarrel with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the murder of the latter. 
Something must be told of these important 
events. 

Thomas 4 Becket was the son of a London 
merchant. He was a very able man, and 
was for a time Henry’s chief minister. 
Indeed, so many rich presents did the 
king bestow on Becket, that at last the 
servant became almost wealthier than the 
master. Becket, though a clergyman, was 
very proud and haughty, and he kept up so 
many fine palaces, and lived in such grandeur. 
that the king himself could hardly do the 
like. Becket’ became by far the most power- 
ful subject in the land. 

Then there came a change. Becket was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury, and at once 
he took the side of the clergy against the 
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king in a quarrel that was then going on. 
This quarrel was about the trial of clergymen 
who had broken the law. They themselves 
claimed the right to be tried by their own 
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Church courts; but Henry insisted that the 
clergy should be tried by the ordinary judges 
of the land, just as the lay people were. 
Henry was very angry when he found that 
his old favourite Becket was against him in 
this matter. At last the king grew so vexed 
o2 
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that he one day said, “Is there none of those 
who eat my bread who will rid me of this 
troublesome churchman?” Four’ knights 
heard this, and took the king at his word. 
Becket had got to know that men were 


seeking his life, and he went into his cathe- 
dral at Canterbury, and ministered before the 
altar, thinking that even the most wicked 
would be afraid to touch him there. But he 
was mistaken; the knights burst into the 
place, and one of them struck down the old 
archbishop. The rest followed with more 
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blows, and soon Becket was left dead in a 
pool of blood. 

This great crime roused all Europe, and 
people everywhere cried out against Henry. 
In their eyes the King of England was 
a wicked monster. Henry himself grew 
frightened by the storm that had been raised. 
So alarmed was he that he did penance by 
stripping to his skin, and having himself 
publicly whipped by the monks at Can- 
terbury. Over Becket’s tomb a most costly 
shrine was built, and to it people from all 
parts of Europe began to come In crowds on 
pilgrimage. Thomas of Canterbury was re- 
vered as a saint. 
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Chapter VI 
The Wars of the Cross—The King 


and the Barons 


is 
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ICHARD I, the second Plan- 
tagenet king, ruled over Eng- 
land for ten years, but, except 
for a few weeks at first, was 
never in the country all that 
time. His wife, whom he 

married in Cyprus, never did see England. 

Richard was a man of war; indeed, he was one 

of the most fiery soldiers that ever lived. 

In those days there were going on the famous 
Crusades, or Wars of the Cross. The Christians 
were fighting in order to take the Holy Land 
from the Saracens, or Turks, who held it. 
These wars had begun in the days of Rufus, 
and at the time Richard came to his throne all 
Kurope was busy getting ready for the third 
Crusade. Of course, so keen a soldier as 
Richard threw himself with ereat zeal into 
the war. With a large army he crossed over 
to France, where he joined with Philip, king 
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of that country, who had also prepared a vast 
expedition against the Turks. 

There were many great battles between the 
Christian hosts and those of Saladin, the Sara- 
cen leader. One ofthe chief struggles was for 
the town of Acre, a place which 
has been besieged times without 
number. Acre gave the crusa- 
ders much trouble, and it was 
a long time before they gained 
the day. But gradually the 
forts and towers began to fall 
into their hands, and at last 
Saladin had to retire defeated. 

A curious thing happened at 
Acre. One day a tower was 
taken, and Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, one of the Christian oe | 
rulers engaged in the war, 4 Crusader: from 
planted his own flag on the a tomb in Salis- 
top. The sight of this threw et a 
Richard of England into a mighty rage, and, 
dashing to the top of the tower, he cut down 

the Austrian standard with one stroke of his 
ereat sword, and threw it down into the moat. 
Then he set up in its stead the flag of England. 
Leopold was naturally much enraged at this 
insolent treatment of his flag. He soon made 
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an excuse to leave the army, and hurried 
back to his own country, vowing to have 
revenge. 
_ Of all the Christian princes fighting in 
Palestine there was none like King Richard. 
Even the brave Saracens dreaded him. For 
years afterwards it was enough to scare 
the Saracen children almost out of their wits 
to say, “ Dost thou not see King Richard in 
the bush?” The other chief crusaders grew 
very jealous of Richard, even Philip of France 
at length going home in dudgeon. In short, so 
many were the disputes amongst the Christians 
themselves that it was plain they would never 
take the Holy Land from the united Saracens. 
At last Richard, fiery leader as he was, was 
obliged to give up the war and sail for home. 
On his way back he was shipwrecked, and 
was unlucky enough to fall into the hands of 
his old enemy Leopold of Austria. The fierce 
Lion Heart, as Richard was nicknamed, 
was thrown into prison, and for a long time 
his people did not know where he was. It is 
said that his prison was discovered by Blondel, 
his harper, who played before each castle till 
he heard Richard’s voice answering with the 
Same song. He was at last released on pay- 
ment of a large ransom. 
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Richard gained much glory in Palestine, 
but his long absence was bad for England. 
The nobles were able to do much as‘ they 
pleased while the king was away, and some 
of them acted very badly. Worse than all 
the rest was John, Richard’s own brother, 
who gave much trouble by his lawless acts. 

John himself came to the throne after Rich- 
ard’s death, and the English found themselves 
ruled by a very bad king. Soon afterwards his 
nephew, Arthur of Brittany, who had a better 
right to the throne, disappeared, and it was 
said that his uncle King John had put him to 
death with his own hands. The story ran that 
John one dark night carried the boy in a boat 
into the middle of the river Seine, and stabbed 
him to the heart, then throwing the body over- 
board. | 

Before long John had a great quarrel with 
the Pope, about the choice of an arch- 
bishop. Each wanted a different man, and 
neither would give way. The Pope placed all 
England under what was called an Interdict ; 
that is, all worship ceased, the churches and 
churchyards were closed, and the dead were 
buried without a prayer. We can _ hardly 
imagine now the misery all thiscaused. John 
was obliged to give way in the end, and even 
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had to hand over his crown for a time to the 
Pope’s messenger. It was a great disgrace for 
England. 

But John soon had more trouble, this time 
with his own lords. He not only broke the 
laws as he pleased, and dealt hardly with the 
common people, but he began to treat the 
nobles badly and unfairly too. At last the 
barons and bishops would stand it no longer. 
They met and drew up a Charter, or paper, in 
which they set down the rights and liberties of 
the people of England. This paper the king 
was asked to sign, but in a great rage he 
refused, crying, ‘“ They may as well ask for my 
crown !” 

But the barons had made up their minds no 
longer to put up with the king’s bad ways, 
so they got together a force, which they 
called “The Army of God and of Holy 
Church.” They met John at Runnymede, an 
island in the Thames, and demanded that he 
should sign the Charter. The baffled king 
knew that he had met his masters. Sullenly 
he yielded, and set his seal to the first great 
charter of English freedom. 

This Magna Charta, or Great Charter, written 
in Latin, is still kept in the British Museum. 
It is a thing of which our country is very proud. 
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To it we owe much of the freedom which 
every Englishman enjoys. One of the most 
famous of its clauses is that no man shall be 
imprisoned or otherwise punished, except 
according to the laws of the land and after 
a proper trial. 
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Chapter VII 


The King and the Barons 
Attempts at Uniting the Kingdom 


peer barons were victorious in 
ued the struggle with King John, as 

we saw in the last chapter: now 
we are to find that they had even 
more trouble with Henry III, 
his son. Henry swore to ob- 
serve the Great Charter, but he quite failed 
to do so, and the country was disappointed 
and vexed. 

When Henry, who had married Eleanor of 
Provence, in the south of France, began to 
bring over large numbers of nobles and gentle- 
men from her country, and to shower favours 
on them, to the neglect of the home-born lords 
and their friends, the barons grew more angry 
than ever. It must be remembered that in 
those times the barons really stood for the 
Whole people, for the commoner folk had no 
voice in the ruling and the law-making. For 
a long time it had been seen that there must 
come a struggle between the king, who desired 
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to do as he pleased, and the people at large, 
who wanted to be governed under good laws. 

The barons chose for their leader a great 
man named Simon de Montfort. At Oxford, 
in 1258, they held a meeting, which the king’s 
friends called in scorn the Mad Parliament. 
Some very important rules were drawn up, 
one of them providing that a great meeting 
of the nation should take place three times 
every year, to talk over the public business 
of the country. Of course. it was impossible 
that the whole of the English people could 
meet in one place, so they were to choose 
men to speak in their name, four from every 
county (to be called knights of the shire), 
besides the barons themselves. 

The king would not agree to the proposals 
of the Oxford meeting, and began to make 
ready for war. The barons also gathered their 
forces, and a great battle was fought at Lewes 
in 1264. Henry and his son Edward were 
defeated and taken prisoners. 

With the king and his son in prison, 
de Montfort had his chance. He called a 
parliament, in the king’s name. It met in 
London, in 1265, a year to be remembered 
in our history. Two members from each 
county, and two from each borough, went up 
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to this parliament. This was the beginning 
of our House of Commons, which has always 


Edward I and his Parliament: from a MS. 


been the pride of Englishmen and the envy of 
other nations. 


Not long after the first House of Commons 
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had met, Prince Edward managed to escape 
from prison. He was out riding with soldiers 
to guard him, and set the men racing their 
horses, pretending that he wished to see which 
animal would prove the best. While the 
guards were galloping, the prince set spurs 
to his horse and fled across country. He soon 
had another army in the field, and Earl Simon 
was forced to fight once more, at Evesham. 

In this battle King Henry had a very narrow 
escape from being killed by his own side. He 
had been placed, still a prisoner, in front of 
de Montfort’s troops, and he only saved him- 
self by crying out to those who fell upon him, 
“Tam Henry of Winchester, your king!” 

In this fight at Evesham, Earl Simon de 
Montfort was killed. He had done good work 
for England in planting the seed of parlia- 
mentary government. 

Edward I, who came after Henry, was not 
only a great soldier, but was also a wise and 
far-seeing man. He was very anxious that 
England should grow into a strong and pros- 
perous State. But there were obstacles to 
this progress. England had two troublesome 
neighbours, Wales and Scotland. Both the 
Welsh and the Scots often made raids across 
the borders, plundering and slaying. England 
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could not be strong while she had such fierce 
foes at her very doors. 

Edward saw how much better it would be 
for all these nations to be united into one. 
The only way to bring about this union was 
to conquer the Welsh and the Scots in war. 
He began with the Welsh, who, safe among their 
wild mountains, had up to that time defied 
all attempts to conquer them. Edward called 
upon their prince Llewellyn to do him homage, 
as a vassal does to his overlord. The proud 
Welshman refused, and Edward marched 
into Wales, and took several castles. The 
Welshmen were forced to submit, but that did 
not at all suit their fiery spirit, and they could 
not rest till they were in arms again. 

Llewellyn was killed in a pitched battle, and 
his brother David was compelled to surrender 
and condemned to death by a parliament that 
met at Shrewsbury. Edward promised the 
Welshmen a new prince, one born in Wales, 
and unable to speak a word of English. A 
son had just been born to him at Carnarvon. 
Edward presented the baby to the Welsh as 
their new prince. Wales was annexed to the 
English kingdom, and ever since that time the 


eldest son of the king has been called Prince 
cf Wales. 
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It was now Scotland’s turn. Edward had 
been asked to decide between three men who 
claimed the crown of Scotland. He chose 
John Baliol, demanding that the new king 
should own him as overlord. The Scottish 
people strongly disapproved of this, and when 
Edward became involved in trouble with 
France they made an alliance with the French 
king. 

To punish them Edward marched into Scot- 
land, and in the battle of Dunbar, in 1296, 
the Scots were beaten. The English took 
away from Scone the stone on which the 
Scottish kings had always been crowned, and 
it is now in Westminster Abbey. Edward 
declared that Scotland was joined to England, 
just as Wales had been. How the Scots, too 
brave and proud to submit, chose a great 
leader, and fought for their freedom, must be 
told in the next chapter. 
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Chapter VIII 
Two famous Scottish Heroes 


FSR9N Scotland’s great troubles, 
: which lasted for twenty years, 
two splendid heroes arose to 
fight for their country against 
King Edward. The first of them 
was Sir William Wallace. He 
was no prince of royal blood, but a plain 
country gentleman. He made up his mind 
to strike a good blow for his country’s free- 
dom, and the common people flocked to him. 
His followers were mostly peasants, though 
later on nobles and gentry also came to his 
flag. 

There was a battle at Stirling, which showed 
that “the peasant could fight as well as the 
knight.” It proved also that even so brave 
and clever a soldier as Edward I could not 
always count on victory. For Edward was 
a great military leader, and had seen much 
service in the field, in the barons’ wars, in the 
Crusades, and in Wales. 

The Scots were filled with joy that they had 
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found such a hero as Wallace, and they 
believed that their country would soon be 
cleared of the hated English. But in the 
year 1298 they and their hero had to meet 


Battle of Falkirk. 


Edward in a far more fierce fight at Falkirk. 
Wallace’s men were mostly foot-soldiers, and 
these he drew up in squares. 

For a time Edward was unable to pierce 
the Scottish squares. But the English bow- 
men, afterwards so famous in history, after 


a hard fight, proved too strong for Wallace's 
D2 
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men. ‘The Scottish peasants were thrown into 
disorder, and at last they ran, leaving the 
English masters of the field. Yet the victory 
helped Edward very little. He had, in fact, 
only kept the ground on which he stood. 

Some years afterwards the great hero Wal- 
lace was betrayed by one of his own country- 
men, and was executed as a traitor. 

The Scots found another leader in Robert 
Bruce, grandson of a former king. For years 
Bruce, who claimed the Scottish throne, tried 
hard to stand against the English and to drive 
them out of the country. But he was beaten 
time after time, till at length he lost heart. 

It is told of him that one day, whilst resting 
in a barn, he noticed a spider trying to carry 
her thread from one beam to another. Over 
and over again the insect failed, till the num- 
ber of times just reached the number of 
Bruce's own defeats in his struggles with the 
English. He made up his mind that he would 
be guided by what the spider did now. And 
presently, when the insect made yet another 
attempt, and succeeded, Bruce jumped up, 
his heart lighter, eager to strike yet one more 
blow for his country’s freedom and for his own 
crown. This he did on the famous field of 
Bannockburn, in 1314. 
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Edward I, the warrior, had been dead seven 
years, and his son Edward II was a very 
different kind of man, weak, and guided almost 
always by bad favourites. The English barons 
disliked him, and he thought he might win 
their favour by leading a great army into Scot- 
land and winning a victory there. 

The Scots under Bruce took up a strong 
position on the field of Bannockburn, near 
Stirling. In the ground between him and the 
English lines Bruce had a number of pits dug, 
and sharp spikes placed at the bottom. The 
turf was then replaced over the holes, and so © 
they were hidden. Edward gave the order to 
his horsemen to advance at a gallop, believing 
that with one rush he would be able to win the 
day. The English horses stepping on these 
hidden pits broke through, and in a moment 
there was the most dreadful confusion, the 
animals kicking and plunging, and the men 
being thrown from their saddles. 

Then the Scots rushed in upon them and 
cut them down at their will. It was a bad 
beginning for the English. But their forces 
were large, and soon the foot-soldiers were 
engaged in close fight with the Scots. The 
latter held their ground manfully, and Edward 
began to despair of victory. Just then a num- 
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ber of heads were seen rising above the crest 
ofthe hill behind the Scots. They were really 
a few old or lame men whom Bruce had placed 
there for this very purpose. But Edward took 
them to be more troops coming to Bruce’s aid, 
and at once he turned and fled as fast as his 
horse could carry him, never stoppirg till he 
found himself on English soi] again. 

It was a wonderful victory for the handful of 
gallant Scots, and the greatest defeat. perhaps, 
that England has ever suffered since the Con- 
quest. Scotland won her independence, and 
remained a separate kingdom for nearly three 
hundred years. 


Chapter IX 


The Hundred Years’ War 


N Edward III, the son of the 
j weak Edward II, we have 
‘Hy another of our great warrior 
kings. He was, indeed, no less 
brave and famous a soldier than 
his grandfather Edward I, or 
than Richard I had been. 
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The struggle with Scotland was still going 
on, and Edward was vexed to see how often 


the Scots were helped 
by the kings of France. 
France and England 
were old enemies, and 
the former was. very 
anxious to win back its 
lost province of Gui- 
enne, and thus there 


were always plenty of 


excuses for war between 
the two countries. 

Edward III, in the 
year 1336, declared war 
against France, and 
thus began one of the 
longest wars in all 
history. The Hundred 
Years’ War, as it is 
called, lasted, with an 
interval or two, till the 
year 1451. 

Edward claimed the 
crown of France, 


Edward III (from his tomb 
at Westminster). 


through his mother Isabella; but this was a 
foolish claim, and was put forth as a mere 
pretext. He had as allies the Flemish, of 
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the Low Countries, and it was in that 
country, at Sluys, that the first great battle 
of the war took place. This was a sea- 
fight, and it ended in a bad defeat for the 
French fleet. 

But the most famous of Edward’s battles 
was that of Cressy, in 1346, and of this great 
fight we must say alittle. Edward had carried 
his army across the Channel and landed at 
La Hogue. With him was his splendid son, 
known in history as the Black Prince. 
then hardly sixteen years of age. The English 
troops marched across the northern parts of 
France, in order to join the Flemings. They 
were stopped near Abbeville, close to the 
village of Cressy, by an enormous army of 
French, four times as large as their own. 
With the French army was nearl y every prince, 
noble, and gentleman of rank in France. 

Edward drew up his little force in front of 
a hill, and divided his men into three sections. 
One of these, the right wing, was put under 
the command of Edward the Black Prince, 
young though he was. Just before the fight 
began there came on a heavy rain. The 
English archers had cases for their longbows, 
and thus kept the strings dry. The French 
bowmen, an immense force of Genoese hired 
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for the war, on the other hand, got their 
bowstrings very wet, and at the very first 


discharge the arrows fell 
short. 

The English archers 
replied with a volley 
which did deadly work. 
It was said that “it 
snowed arrows.’ The 
Genoese bowmen in their 
thousands turned and 
fled, falling back upon 
their own lines. The 
French king, in a fury, 
ordered his men to cut 
them down, and thus the 
army of France was di- 
vided against itself. 

One wing of Edward's 
force, that under the 
Black Prince, found it- 
self in great danger from 
the crowd of the enemy 
opposed to it, and the 
prince sent to his father, 


Edward the Black Prince 
(from his tomb at 
Canterbury). 


who was watching the fight from a windmill, 
for more men. The king refused to send 
another soldier, saying, “ Let the boy win his 
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spurs.” When this answer was brought, the 
prince, telling his troops that they must 
depend on themselves, dashed once more into 
the thick of the fight. Soon the Frenchmen 
were forced back, and the battle was won. 
Edward was so much delighted with his son, 
that he knighted him on the field. 

In this battle of Cressy there are some 


Crossbowmen. 


points worth noting. The number of the 
French nobles and gentlemen slain was enor- 
mous. Hardly a family of rank in France 
escaped without the loss of one or more of its 
members, and for many years the country was 
almost without grown-up noblemen. Amongst 
those slain was the blind King of Bohemia. 
who was fighting on the French side. His 
crest, three feathers, is now used by our 
princes of Wales. This victory proved that 
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the English infantry, sturdy men armed with 
bows, were more than a match for the French 
mounted knights and men-at-arms. 

Edward marched at once to Calais, and 
took it after a terrible siege. It remained in 
English hands for two hundred years. 

Ten years later Edward the Black Prince, 
now in full command, was the victor in another 
fight with the French, at Poitiers. He fought 
in many a battle after that, and became the 
most famous soldier of his day in Europe. 


Chapter X 


The Black Death—The Revolt 
of the Peasants 


RATER Cressy, but while the 
S41 war with France was still going 
47 on, there came to Europe a 
1 terrible plague or sickness, 
called the Black Death. It 
worked fearful havoc in almost 
every country, in England no less than on the 
Continent. 
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This awful disease no doubt came from the 
East, and once it had got a start in Europe it 
spread very rapidly, and the people died in 
thousands and tens of thousands. We need 
not go far to seek the reason for its rapid 
spread and its deadly results. In those 
times the folk, even the richer classes, had 
not the same notions of cleanliness as our- 
selves. There was little or no proper drainage; 
the water was often foul with refuse allowed © 
to get into it; heaps of filth were left to lie 
close to the cottage doors; the poorer people 
seldom washed or put on clean clothing. All 
this was to invite the plague. : 

When once a person was seized by this 
sickness, a few hours decided his fate. If the 
complaint took the wrong turn, the patient, 
after a short period of dreadful suffering, died 
miserably. And it was dangerous even to 
come near a person who was down with the 
plague, for it might be caught in a moment. 
People in some cases ran away at once and 
left even their nearest and dearest, so much 
did they dread this awful sickness. 

In some towns more people died than were 
left alive ; in others the living were not enough 
even to bury the dead; in London alone 
at least 50,000 people died in 1348-9. The 
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country districts often fared little better, and 
whole villages sometimes lost nearly all their 
inhabitants. Altogether it was a terrible time 
for England. 

Now let us for a moment consider what 
were the effects of all these deaths. First, 
there were not enough men left to till the 
eround, and many thousands of acres were 
long without crops. When people did get 
men to do the work they had to pay them 
a higher wage, so scarce were the labourers. 
Besides all this, the wars with France—not to 
mention the Crusades—had drawn from home 
thousands of men, and scattered them abroad, 
thus making the workers still more scarce. 

Up to that time the peasants had been tied 
to the soil, so to speak; that is, no labourer 
might leave the manor on which he was born, 
without the consent of his lord. But a new 
state of things was coming, when it was found 
impossible to keep the peasant in his native 
place. Thousands of sturdy fellows wandered 
here and there, some in search of work, 
some to plunder. The peasants as a class were 
discontented, and a dangerous state of things 
was beginning. 

In the early years of Richard II, the son 
of the Black Prince, came a great outbreak of 
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the peasants, which far-seeing folk had for 
some time expected. Any little thing was 
enough to set the labourers on fire, as it were, 
for they were very angry and very sullen. 
There were men who went about among them, 
preaching rebellion, and at length rebellion 
came. 

It began in the south-castern counties. 
In Kent a man named Wat Tyler killed one 
of the king’s officers who had insulted his 
daughter. At once the working people rose 
in revolt, and made Tyler their leader. The 
mob marched towards London, doing mischief 
on all sides. London was in alarm, as well 
it might be, for the rebels broke into some of 
the palaces, and even put to death the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Then it was that the young king, at 
that time only fourteen years old, acted 
quickly and boldly, to the delight of his sub- 
jects, who thought they saw in him a worthy 
son of the brave Black Prince. Richard met 
the rebel peasants on Blackheath, and listened 
to their complaints. Then promising that 
these matters should be looked into, and that 
what was wrong should be righted, he sent 
them back to their homes. 

Before this had been settled, however, 
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there had been a strange and a startling scene. 
Wat Tyler, at the head of his mob, had impu- 
dently seized the king’s bridle. Then the Lord 
Mayor struck the rebel leader down with 
his mace. The followers gave a great shout 
of anger when they saw their leader slain, and 
rushed upon the king. But Richard cried 
coolly, “1 will be your leader; Tyler was a 
traitor. Follow me!” To the astonishment 
of all who looked on, the mob obeyed, and the 
king led them to a safe distance before he 
sent them home. 

It wasa good beginning for so young a ruler. 
But Richard by no means kept his word; on 
the contrary, he punished the unhappy rebels 
with great severity. His later years proved 
him to be a worthless ruler, and when his 
cousin, Henry, another grandson of Edward IIT, 
seized the crown, and put the king in prison, 
he found many to support him. With Richard 
the direct line of the Plantagenets ends, and the 
House of Lancaster begins with Henry IV. 


Chapter XI 


The Second Part of the Hundred 
Years’ War 


| El sears, IV engaged in no foreign 
wars, but ie son Henry V 
A renewed the war with France. 
French pirates did much dam- 
q age to English shipping in the 
Channel. Besides this, they had 
sided with the Scots in their quarrels with 
England, especially in 1402, when a Scottish 
force invaded this country. The French had 
still further vexed England by encouraging 
the Welsh prince Owen Glendower, when he 


rose with his countrymen against the English 
rule. 


Henry at once began to prepare for war 
with France. ‘This invasion was chiefly to 
satisfy the wounded pride of Englishmen. 

Henry's story reads very much like that of 
his great-grandfather Edward III, when that 
king led his men to the splendid victory of 
Cressy. Landing at Harfleur, not far from 
where Edward had set foot on French soil, 
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Henry V took the town after a hard siege, 
and then began his march across the northern 
parts of the country. In much the same way 
as in the time of Edward III, the English- 
men found themselves stopped, near the river 
Somme, by a great body of French. 

The field of battle was near the village of 
Agincourt, not many miles from Cressy. Again 
the French had at least four times our own 
numbers. They were drawn up deep, the 
masses of men filling the country side. The 
sight would have been enough to frighten 
a leader less bold than Henry, but he was in 
nowise afraid because of the smallness of his 
force, and prepared for the attack. As at 
Cressy, the English archers were placed in 
front. The rank and file of the soldiers 
were ordered to cut down stakes from the 
woods, and to sharpen them at both ends. 

For a little while the French held back, as if 
unwilling to begin the battle, but showers of 
well-aimed arrows from the English archers 
soon put them in movement. <A great force 
of mounted men came thundering down upon 
Henry's lines. Then it was that the sharpened 
stakes came into use. These the Englishmen 
planted as a sort of leaning hedge or stockade 
before them, and the French horse were quite 
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unable to break through. Again and again 
the enemy's cavalry made the attempt, but the 
only result was to throw their ranks into con- 
fusion. Crowded and unable to move freely, 
the Frenchmen, in spite of their vast numbers, 
were helpless. 

Then it was that Henry sent his men-at-arms 
to charge them, and this charge ended the 
battle. The enemy fled in terror, and thou- 
sands of Frenchmen were left wounded or dead 
on the field. Duke Charles of Orleans, one 
of the chief of the French princes, was taken 
prisoner. 

T'wo years later Henry was again in France, 
taking Caen, Rouen, and other important cities. 
By 1418 Henry V may be said to have fin- 
ished the conquest of France. Many of our 
sovereigns have styled themselves kings of 
France, but none with more reason than he. 
But in 1420 a treaty was made at Troyes, and 
Henry married Catherine, the French king’s 
daughter. After the death of that king, Henry 
of England was to succeed him as king of 
France. 

But things turned out quite differently, as 
we shall see. Henry died two years later, 
while still a young man, and his crown fell to 
his baby son, Henry VI. Of course, during the 
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childhood of the king the country had to be 
ruled by a regent in his name. This was his 
uncle, the Duke of Bedford. 

In spite of the death of the soldier-king 
Henry V, the war with France was pushed on 
with great vigour, and at first was very much in 
favour of the English. They beat the French 
in the battle of Verneuil, when a very large 
number of French nobles and knights were 
slain. All the northern parts of France fell 
into the hands of the English, and the Duke 
of Bedford, the leader, marched southward. 
He laid siege to Orleans, a very important 
city, and it seemed as if nothing could save 
France. The Dauphin, as the eldest son of 
the French king was called, was in despair. 

Then a strange message one day came to the 
Dauphin ; it was to this effect: “You shall be 
anointed and crowned in the town of Rheims, 
and you shall be the lieutenant of the Heavenly 
King, who is the Lord of France.” The mes- 
sage came from a poor peasant girl, Joan of 
Are by name. This humble and ignorant 
maiden declared that she had been told from 
Heaven to lead her countrymen to victory. 

Strange as it may seem, thousands of French- 
men, and a good many Englishmen also, 
believed in this poor countr y girl. She put on 
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armour, and led the troops to the attack on 
the English at Orleans. Many looked upon 
her with awe, believing that she was really in- 
spired by Heaven. Orleans was taken from 
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Joan of Arc at Orleans. 


the English, and before long the Dauphin was 
indeed crowned at Rheims, as Charles VII of 
France. 

But it is pitiful to have to tell that the 
Maid of Orleans, as Joan had come to be 
called, was given up to the English, and by 
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them burnt as a witch in the market-place of 
Rouen. Many, even of the English soldiers, 
were filled with horror, saying, “ We are lost; 
we have burned a saint!” From that time 
the English rapidly lost ground, and by 1451 
they had been driven from every part of 
France except Calais. Thus ended the 
Hundred Years’ War. 


Statue of Joan. 
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Chapter XIT 
The Wars of the Roses 


EAS AORSE by far than any foreign 
MANA war is one in which one part 
KYL4 of a nation is fighting against 

2) another part. For in a civil 
war, aS we call such a con- 
test, brothers are often fighting 
against brothers, fathers against sons; the 
country is filled with the noise of battle, and 
the soil is stained with native blood. Such 
a fate was now to be England’s. 

It will be remembered that Henry of Lan- 
caster had seized the throne from his cousin 
Richard Il. Many of the English people had 
grown to like the rule of the Lancastrian 
kings, especially after the great victories of 
Henry V. But there were many others who 
were not pleased, and who wanted to see what 
they called the rightful branch of the royal 
family on the throne again. In this way there 
grew up two parties in the country, the 
Yorkists and the Lancastrians. The leader of 
the former party was Richard Duke of York, 
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who was descended from the third son of 
Edward III. At the head of the Lancastrians 
was (besides the king himself) the Duke 
of Somerset, who was sprung from John of 
Gaunt, Edward the Third’s fourth son, just as 
Henry VI himself was. 

There is a story that the two rival dukes met 
one day in a garden, in order to talk matters 
over. In the midst of an angry discussion 
each plucked a rose. The Duke of York 
chose a white rose for his badge, while the 
Lancastrian leader took a red rose. Thus it 
was that the civil war which followed came 
to be known in history as the Wars of the 
Roses. For.thirty years England was filled 
with bloodshed and misery. 

It would need many chapters to tell of all 
the fighting that took place, for there were at 
least a dozen pitched battles, besides many 
more smaller fights. But of two or three we 
must say a little. 

At Wakefield, in 1460, the Yorkists, who up 
to that time had, on the whole, had much the 
best of it (having killed Somerset himself, the 
Lancastrian leader, at St. Albans three years 
before), suffered their first great defeat. 
Richard, Duke of York, who claimed the crown. 
was taken prisoner, and his head was at once 
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struck off. A paper crown was put on the head 
in mockery, and then it was placed on one of 
the gates of York. At Wakefield, too, a young 
son of Richard was seized by Lord Clifford, a 
cruel man, often called afterwards Butcher 
Clifford, and was slain without mercy. 

The new leader of the White Rose was now 
Edward, son of the beheaded Duke of York. 
The leader of the Red Rose party was Queen 
Margaret, wife of Henry VI. That king 
himself had been insane, and at his best he 
was not fitted to take a strong part in such 
a contest. Margaret, on the other hand, 
was one of the boldest and ablest queens 
England ever had. 

Edward of York made such good headway 
that he entered London, and was there dce- 
clared king as Edward IV. This was in 1461. 
Henry VI was deposed and shut up a prisoner 
in the Tower. Within a few weeks Edward met 
the Lancastrians at Towton in Yorkshire. On 
both sides the numbers were very large, and 
it was said that there had been no such fight 
on English ground since Hastings. 

It was Palm Sunday, March 29. In the midst 
of a violent snowstorm the two armies faced 
each other across a small stream. The snow 
drove into the faces of the Lancastrians, blind- 
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ing them, and thus the Yorkists had the advan- 
tage from the first. The fight was fierce, and 
lasted all day; the streamlet was filled with dead 
bodies, and ran thick with blood. The battle 
ended in a great victory for Edward IV and the 
White Rose party. Queen Margaret and her 
son, also an Edward, were forced to hide for 
safety, and wandered about the country, for 
a time helpless and in despair. 

There was living at that time a remarkable 
man, the Earl of Warwick. So powerful was 
he that he seemed to be able to gain success 
for whichever side he took. And he changed 
sides two or three times during the course of 
the war. At one time he deserted the Yorkist 
party, and forced Edward to flee the kingdom. 
Henry VI was brought out of the Tower and 
set on his throne once more. However, 
Edward soon came back. Landing at Raven- 
spur, he fought the battle of Barnet, in which 
Warwick was killed. 

Edward IV was now in power again, and 
presently met on the field of Tewkesbury Mar- 
garet and her son. The Lancastrians were de- 
feated, and after the battle their young prince, 
Margaret’s son, was killed, perhaps by the 
hand of Edward IV himself. 

The last. battle of the Wars of the Roses 
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was fought at Bosworth, in 1485. The king at 
that time was Richard III, brother to Edward 
IV. Richard had murdered his two nephews, 
Edward V and the Duke of York, in order to 
get the crown for himself. For years the York 
family had held the throne in peace, but now 
the leader of the Lancastrian party, Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, was bent on making 
an attempt to gain the crown. 

Richard, though a bad, was yet a brave man, 
and fought desperately. But the battle went 
against him, mainly through the treachery of 
the powerful Lord Stanley, who went over to 
the other side. Richard was killed, and his 
crown, which had rolled into a bush, was picked 
up by Stanley and set on the head of Henry 
Tudor, who thus became Henry VII. Not 
long afterwards Henry married Elizabeth, the 
heiress of the House of York, and the dis- 
pute came happily to an end. 
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Chapter XIII 
The Age of the New Learning 


filled with quarrels and fight- 
ings, but we must not suppose 
that England was doing nothing 
but make war in those days. 
On the contrary, she, with many 
of the other countries of Europe, was making 
rapid progress in various directions. 

In the reign of Edward IV, while the Wars 
of the Roses were still unfinished, the art 
of printing came into England, an art that 
was to do more for the people than all the 
battles ever fought. Printing had first been 
known on the Continent, in Germany and the 
Low Countries, and it was brought over to 
England by William Caxton. Edward showed 
favour to Caxton and his new art, and gave 
him a place to work in at Westminster. 
Moreover, the first book printed in England 
the king was pleased to accept from Caxton. 

The famous printer was also a scholar and 
a writer, and was himself the author of several 
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books, especially translations from other lan- 
guages. ‘lhe invention of printing was a great 
turning-point in the history of Europe. Up 
to that time books had had to be written by 
hand, and thus were very dear; now the 
printing-press. turned out copy after copy 
easily and cheaply, so that books began to 
be within the reach of far more people than 
in former days. The result was soon seen: 
more people learnt to read, and _ learning 
became more common. 

Once on a time the great had cared for little 
save hunting and fighting, and even great lords 
often could not write their own names. Now 
the princes and the nobles began to encourage 
study and learning and literature. Libraries 
were formed, amongst them the famous 
Bodleian at Oxford. Schools and colleges, 
at Oxford and Cambridge especially, were 
founded, and England had many great 
scholars, Colet, Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, 
and others. We have come to the Age of 
the New Learning. 

The world itself was growing larger, for 
the Age of the New Learning was also the 
Age of Discovery. Ships voyaged far beyond 
the limits they had before kept within, and 
new lands were found that Europe had never 
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even dreamt of. In the reign of Henry VII, 
the king who brought the Wars of the Roses 
to an end, many most wonderful discoveries 
were made. Chief of them was the discovery 
of America by Christopher Columbus, in the 
year 1497. 


Christopher Columbus. 


Columbus was a Genoese by birth. He had 
always believed that by sailing west he would 
find a way by sea to India, a country only to 
be reached up to that time by a journey partly 
over land. He asked several countries for 
ships to enable him to search for this passage 
to India, amongst them England. Henry re 
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fused help, but at length Columbus was given 
ships by Spain. He sailed for thousands of 
miles towards the west; his sailors mutinied 
and threatened to throw their commander 
overboard if he would not turn back; at last 
the brave sailor was rewarded by finding land, 


Ship of Columbus's time. 


first one of the West Indian Islands and after- 
wards the mainland of America. 

Sebastian Cabot, sailing from Bristol, dis- 
covered Newfoundland; Vasco da Gama sailed 
round the Cape of Good Hope and into the 
Indian Ocean; and Magellan found his way by 
the southern point of South America into the 
Pacific. Such discoveries as these gave men 
much to think about. They became acquainted 
with strange peoples and plants and animals, 
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and the wish to learn more drew many to 
undertake long voyages into the far parts of 
the earth. 

England was not free from war’s alarms, 
even in this time of progress. Henry Tudor, 
a Lancastrian by birth, had gained the crown, 
but there were still left those who did not like 
to see the family of York set aside, and the 
early years of the reign were troubled by two 
plots or risings, both in favour of the York- 
ists. 

Tn the first of these plots, a young man, Lam- 
bert Simnel by name, pretended to be the 
Earl of Warwick, who was one of the princes 
of the House of York, and “the last of 
the Plantagenets.”” When Simnel landed in 
England, from Ireland, many people flocked to 
him, and he began to march towards London. 
But the real Earl of Warwick was a prisoner in 
the Tower. Henry had him brought out and 
shown to the people of London. That step 
killed the plot. Simnel’s troops were met 
by the king’s forces, and beaten, at Stoke, 
in the year 1487. Simnel himself, a youth of 
humble birth, Henry did not think it worth 
while to put to death; he made him a scullion 
in the royal kitchen. 

The next rising at one time seemed likely to 
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become more serious. It will be remembered 
that Richard III, in order to gain the crown, 
had put to death two of his nephews in the 
Tower. One of these was King Edward V, 
the other his brother Richard, Duke of York. 

But now a man appeared who claimed to be 
this young Duke of York, and also claimed the 
crown of England. The pretender’s real name 
was said to be Perkin Warbeck. He was 
acknowledged to be the real Richard of York 
by several great personages—by his aunt Mar- 
garet of Burgundy, and by the kings of France 
and Scotland. Henry, however, seized the 
pretender, and shut him up in the Tower. 
Later on Warbeck tried to escape, with the 
Earl of Warwick, and the king had them both 
executed. 
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Chapter XIV 
The Reformation 


THE great aim of Henry VII 
# was to get all power into his 
e : 4 own hands, and to do without 
eA the help and consent of Parlia- 
iY ment. Yet he really owed his 
~ throne to Parliament, in spite of 
his victory over Richard III at Bosworth, for 
he could not have been sure of his crown 
without the consent of Parliament. He called 
Parliament together only once during the last 
thirteen years of his reign. Moreover, he used 
every effort to heap up vast riches, in order 
that he might be independent of Parliament. 
His son Henry VIII began his reign in a very 
promising way, and Englishmen believed they 
had gained a far better king than they had in 
his father. But soon they were disappointed, 
for Henry VIII began to show himself more 
masterful even than the late king. And in his 
later years he grew to be such a tyrant that 
the last part of his reign may be called a reign 
of terror. 
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We must pass by his quarrels with France, 
and the Battle of Spurs, so called because it 
was said that the French made more use of 
their spurs than of their swords; and with 
Scotland, when the famous battle of Flodden 
Field was fought, of which most people have 
read in Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion. We gained 
nothing by these wars. 

The New Learning was all this time making 
progress, and was bringing changes into almost 
everything, even into religion. People were 
being better educated, books were now more 
common, students of all kinds were far more 
numerous. Men’s minds were being opened, 
and they were eagerly inquiring into every 
branch of knowledge. Of the many famous 
learned men of Henry's time we cannot tell in 
this short chapter, but there are one or two 
whom we cannot pass over without a few words. 

There was the great and good Sir Thomas 
More, who wrote a wonderful book called 
Utopia, or the Land of Nowhere. Sir Thomas 
had been in disgrace with Henry VII, when 
that king tried to force money unlawfully 
from the people. He was a _ loyal subject, 
but felt himself bound to say and do without 
fear what he thought right. He used to say, 
“ First look to God, and after God to the king.” 
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He had had to retire from the Court, but he 
gave his time to learning and writing, and thus 
was of far more use to his countrymen than if 
he had remained in high favour with the king. 
His book Utopia is an account of an imagin- 
ary State. There never was a land of Utopia, 
but this pretended country is just the sort of 


Sir Thomas More. 


country More would have liked England to be. 
He tells us how the poor were cared for in 
Utopia; how well they were fed and lodged; how 
beautiful and healthy their towns were; how 
a plentiful supply of water was brought to them 
in pipes; how the people were well taught, 
and how they were at liberty to follow what 
religion they believed to be the truest and the 
best. 
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A man still better known was Cardinal 
Wolsey. His story is in some ways like that 
of Becket. He was the son of a man in humble 
lite, and rose to be the greatest subject in the 
land. He was for a long time in high fayour 
with the king, and his wealth enabled him to 
keep up a state that was almost more than 
royal. How he fell into disgrace later on we 
shall see. 

In Germany Martin Luther was preaching 
anew form of religion. He was a monk, and, 
of course, of the Roman Catholic Church, as 
were all Europeans at that time. But he 
began to see what he regarded as errors in 
the teaching of his Church, and preached 
against them. The change that was thus 
brought about is known as the Reformation. 
Henry VIII was at first much opposed to 
Martin Luther, and even wrote a book against 
him, for which he received from the Pope the 
title of Defender of the Faith, a title our 
sovereigns have used ever since. 

Luther’s new teaching fast gained ground in 
England, as well as on the Contitenkl It was 
helped on in a way that no one could have 
foreseen. Henry wished to put aw ay his wife, 
Katharine of Arragon, and to mart ry a beautiful 
lady named Anne Boleyn. But the Pope would 
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not allow him to divorce Katharine, and for 
some time matters were at a standstill. Cardinal 
Wolsey sided with the Pope against the king, 
and Henry, in a great fury, sent Wolsey away 
from the Court in disgrace. Soon he had the 
cardinal arrested, and there is little doubt that 
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Wolsey would have been tried and executed 
had he not died on his way to London. 

Now a young clergyman suggested that the 
king should put the question of the divorce 
before the learned men of Europe, and no 
longer allow the Pope to order things in Eng- 
land. This brought the clergyman, whose 
name was Cranmer, into favour, and he after- 
wards became Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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The king took matters into his own hands 
and set the Pope at defiance. He sent Queen 
Katharine away and married Anne Boleyn, 
who was a Protestant, as the followers of 
Luther's teaching were called. Then other 
changes came fast. The king turned the 
monks and nuns out of their religious houses 
and gave their lands to his favourites. He 
declared that he was the head of the English 
Church instead of the Pope, and allowed cer- 
tain alterations to be made in the service, 
though not so many as the Protestants would 
have liked. Some good and great men who 
did not agree with the king in these matters 
were punished. Among these was Sir Thomas 
More, who was beheaded. 
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Chapter XV 
Queen Mary and the Martyrs 


AK have seen how the Reforma- 
Sf] tion had made progress in the 
¥ reign of Henry VIII. In the 
4 days of Edward VI, his son, 
it made even greater headway. 
Edward himself was only a boy, 
but Cranmer, the leader of the reformers, was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and he did all in 
his power to help the new faith to win its way. 
A great thing he did was to draw up and 
publish the Book of Common Prayer. It is 
often called Cranmer’s Prayer-Book. The 
Bible was again translated into English, so 
that all men might read for themselves. But 
Edward's death, at the early age of sixteen, 
in 1553, set Mary his elder sister on the throne. 
She was the daughter of the Katharine of 
Arragon who had been divorced, and she had 
been brought up a strict Catholic. When she 
married she took a husband from the most 
Catholic country in Europe. The man was 
Philip, Prince of Spain and heir to its throne. 
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Thousands of Englishmen were in dismay 
when Mary came to the throne, and still more 
when she married Philip. For they knew that 
it meant danger to the New Religion and also 
to the New Learning. There were plots, or talks 
of plots, in different quarters, and more than 
one person of rank and note was put to 
death. 

The change back towards the old faith was 
made very rapidly. The Pope, who for some 
years had not been allowed to interfere in 
English concerns, now sent his legate to 
England, and the legate was powerful enough 
to cause the Houses of Parliament to fall on 
their knees before him and submit to the 
Pope's authority. 

The leading bishops who upheld the New 
Religion were turned out of their places, and 
Roman Catholics put in their stead. Of the 
latter, two of the chief were Bonner and 
Gardiner. And now Mary, with the help of 
the bishops of her own faith, began to seek 
out and to punish all who would not give up 
the reformed faith. Clergymen, of whatever 
rank, were cast into prison, and were in other 
ways badly treated. Soon some of them were 
put to death by burning at the stake. Men 
who thus die rather than give up what they 
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believe to be the true faith are called martyrs, 
and of these there were some hundreds in the 
reign of Mary. It would take too long to 
tell of even the leading martyrs, and we must 
be content to hear of one or two. 

At Carmarthen was burnt Ferrars, Bishop 
of St. Davids, and at Gloucester Hooper its 
bishop. At Oxford two still better known 
bishops were burnt together. One of these 
was an aged man, Latimer, who had been a 
great preacher. With him was Ridley, Bishop 
of London, a younger man. The two were 
tied back to back to the same stake, and sticks 
piled about them. The younger bishop was, 
in spite of himself, in great fear and dread 
when the torches were put to the wood. Then 
old Latimer tried to comfort him, saying, 
“Be of good cheer, Master Ridley, for we 
shall this day light such a candle in England 
as I trust by God’s grace shall never be put 
out.” 

By this candle Latimer meant the new 
faith, which, notwithstanding all that Queen 
Mary could do to crush it, grew ever stronger. 
Ridley was a long time suffering in the fire 
before he died, but old Bishop Latimer died 
in a very short time and with little pain. 

There was still left Cranmer, the leader of 
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all the English reformers. He was put upon 
his trial and sentenced to death at the stake. 
His courage left him for a time, and he agreed 
to give up the reformed faith if only his life 
should be spared. He signed a paper to this 
effect, and fully expected that he would 
escape. But he was terribly mistaken. He 
was brought to the stake all the same, so 
cruel were Mary and her advisers. 

At the stake itself the archbishop bitterly 
repented having signed the paper, and if he had 
for the moment acted in a weak way, at least 
he now made up for it by his sincere regrets 
and his wonderful bravery. When the fire 
began to burn around him, but had not yet 
quite reached him, he thrust out his arm into 
the flames, and held it there till it was burnt 
to ashes. ‘“ This unworthy right hand,” he 
cried, “shall be the first to be punished!” 
Cranmer had his faults, but he “knew how to 
die.” 
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Chapter X VI 
Elizabeth and Her Sailors 


Wg TER Mary’s death her sister 
e) Vag Elizabeth, the daughter of the 
<= OG Protestant Anne Boleyn, be- 
€q¥ came queen. Elizabeth was 
X violent in temper, and bent on 

having her own way in eyery- 
thing. Yet in spite of her many faults, she 
may be said to have been “every inch a 
queen.” She was full of good sense, was brave 
and industrious, and was really anxious to see 
her country prosper. The country was grow- 
ing in trade, and so in wealth and comfort. 
In Elizabeth's day England was more respected 
than ever before. 

A great blot on Elizabeth's memory is her 
treatment of her cousin Mary, the beautiful 
Queen of Scotland. Mary, who had led an 
unhappy life, and had perhaps done much 
that was wrong, had been forced to flee from 
some of her own subjects, with whom she was 
at war. When she crossed the Border into 
England, she was, by Elizabeth's orders, 
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seized and thrown into prison. This was alto- 
gether wrong on the part of the English 
queen, for, of course, Mary was in no way 
a subject of hers. But Elizabeth feared that 
if Mary were free she might be made Queen 
of England. For years the Queen of Scots 
was kept in vrison, now at one place, now 
at another. 

Many plots were made, or talked of. They 
were meant to set free Mary, and even to 
place her on Elizabeth’s throne. The plots 
were discovered and defeated, but at last 
Elizabeth made up her mind to be rid of her 
rival. So one cold winter’s morning in 1587 
Mary Queen of Scots was beheaded in the 
Castle of Fotheringay. 

The reign of Elizabeth is famous for many 
great deeds and great men, but for none more 
than her sailors. Never before or since has 
England had at one time so many splendid 
seamen. We must tell something of how they 
made her the mistress of the sea. 

In history three or four different nations 
have each in turn tried to gain the mastery 
of other nations at sea. In early times it was 
Venice ; later on Spain, Portugal, and Holland 
all strove for supremacy. In the days of 
Elizabeth it was Spain that was the dread of 
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the sailors of all other countries. Spain had 
gained vast lands in the west, and had made 
herself the leading power at sea. Her ships 
sailed every ocean, returning with immense 
treasures on board. No vessel belonging to 


English Warship. 


another country was safe from the Spanish 
ships, if that country were at war with Spain. 
English seamen and adventurers were very 
fond of attacking the Spaniards. They led 
expeditions over the sea to America and 
robbed the Spaniards of their treasure. Philip 
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of Spain, who had been the husband of Queen 
Mary, was angry at this treatment, and also 
eager to bring England back to the Roman 
Catholic faith by force. He began to prepare 
for a great invasion of England, and soon it 
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Spanish Warship. 


was known that in every Spanish port Philip 
was building and fitting out huge warships, 
and that before long an enormous fleet, greater 
than had ever before been seen in the history 
of the world, would be sent out against our 


country. 
G 
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All England was filled with alarm and dread. 
Many believed it would be impossible to stand 
against Philip’s tremendous Armada, as his 
fleet was called, and that England would fall 
into the hands of Spain, and so come under 
the power of the Pope once more. 

On all sides the country began to prepare 
for the coming of the dreaded Armada. Ships 
were built, men were drilled; Elizabeth her- 
self visited her troops at Tilbury, and spoke 
brave words to cheer the men. It was most 
fortunate for England that she had at that 
time so many splendid seamen. In her ad- 
mirals—old “‘sea-dogs” they are often called 
-—the queen placed full trust. Best known of 
them all was Francis Drake, a Devonshire man, 
and he was placed at Plymouth, to watch for 
the first sight of the Spanish Armada. Other 
famous admirals were Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, John Hawkins, and Martin Frobisher. 

Our seamen had a long time to wait, but at 
length word was brought in that the Spaniards 
were in sight in the English Channel. Drake 
was playing a game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe 
when the news came. The people were much 
excited, but Drake coolly went on with his 
game; he said there was plenty of time to 
beat the Spaniards, 
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His game finished, the admiral sailed out of 
the Sound into the open Channel. There he 
saw the huge Spanish fleet, stretching in a 
mighty crescent across some milesof sea. It 
must have seemed to many a manasif the little 
English fleet would be defeated and broken 
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The Armada Medal.—The Latin inscriptions mean: on 
the one side, ‘‘ God blew and they were scattered ” ; on the 
other, ‘‘ Not injured, but shattered.” 


at once, So weak did it appear in comparison 
with the mighty Armada. 

But Drake was more than a match even for 
Spain. The enemy were expecting to drive his 
small fleet before them up the Channel. But 
Drake saw his chance when a mist came on, 
and by skilful and daring seamanship he hugged 
the land, and got behind them. The day was 
half won by that clever movement, for now he 
was able to harry the Spaniards in the rear. 
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All the way up the Channel the fighting 
went on, the enemy losing one after another 
of their huge and costly galleons. Off Calais 
the final disaster befell the Spanish. Drake 
sent fire-ships into their midst, and soon the 
Armada was a confused mass of burning 
vessels. Those of the enemy's ships that were 
left after the fire fled back homewards, by 
the only way open to them, namely, round the 
north of Scotland. Few of them reached 
Spain again. England had been saved at the 
hour of her greatest peril 


Chapter X VII 
The First Stuart King 
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May Fi fell to James, son of the unfortu- 


KI-Y nate Mary Queen of Scots, whom 
VA Klizabeth had put to death. 
rN X74 He was the nearest in descent 
; to Henry VII, whose daughter 
had married King James IV of Scotland. 
James was the sixth king of that name in 
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Scotland, but in England he is known as 
James I. 

James, although the son of Roman Catholics, 
was himself a Protestant of the Presbyterian 
section, which had grown strong in Scotland. 
When he took his seat on the throne of 
England, however, he ranged himself on the 
side of the Church of England, which, unlike 
the Church of Scotland, had bishops. James 
was strongly in favour of having bishops, and 
was wont to say, “No bishop, no king.” By 
this he meant that the people who wished to 
do away with bishops would wish to do away 
with kings next. 

All through his reign, James was much 
vexed with religious troubles. The Puritans 
were people who wished to make much greater 
changes in religion than the rest of the people. 
They did not care for the old ceremonies, 
and wished religious services to be carried 
out in the simplest possible way. They dis- 
liked sports and amusements, dressed plainly, 
and came to be regarded as sour and dis- 
agreeable people. 

The Catholics were bitterly disappointed 
with King James, because of the harsh manner 
in which they were treated under his rule. 
Several leading Catholic gentlemen formed a 
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plot to get rid of him. A house was taken not 
far from the Parliament House, and a tunnel 
was secretly bored under the road into the 
cellars of the latter. There thirty-six barrels 
of gunpowder were placed, and covered over 
with faggots. 

The plan was to wait till the Parliament met 
in November, and then to fire the train, and 
kill the king and the members of Parliament 
at one blow. But one of the plotters had 
a friend in Parliament, and, wishing to save 
him, he sent him a letter warning him to keep 
away on the opening day. This letter was 
shown to the king, who at once thought of 
gvunpowder—his father had been blown up in 
a similar way—and ordered the Parliament 
cellars to be searched. This was done, and 
Guy Fawkes, a Yorkshire gentleman who had 
undertaken to fire the train, was caught just as 
he was taking a last look round to see if all 
was ready. 

Fawkes was put to torture, and at last gave 
the names of the other plotters. Some of them 
were taken and executed; others escaped to 
the Continent. Since that year, 1605, the 
cellars of the Houses of Parliament have 
always been searched before the meeting of 
the Lords and Commons. 
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James I was a learned scholar, and a writer 
of books. But he was in many ways a foolish 
man. Indeed, it was said of him that he was 
“the wisest fool in Christendom.” He had 
a great notion of the power that kings should 
have, and held that the king was directly 
appointed by God and should be obeyed by 
his people in all things; that the king ought 
to rule as he pleased, without any control by 
Parliament. This was a higher claim than 
had been put forward even by the self-willed 
Tudors. The doctrine of the “divine right of 
kings,” as it is called, was now openly preached, 
not only by the king himself and those about 
his Court, but by many of the clergy of the 
Church of England. It was one day to lose 
James's son his crown and his head. 

The Puritans presented to him a petition 
asking that the ceremonies which they did not 
like might be done away with. A conference 
was held at Hampton Court to discuss the 
matter. The king and the bishops met four 
Puritan clergymen. Their decision went against 
the petitioners, and the only good result of the 
conference was the publication of a new trans- 
lation of the Bible—the Authorized Version, 
which has never been improved upon. 

After the conference the Puritans were 
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treated so harshly that many of them went 
abroad, where they could be at liberty to wor- 
ship God in their own way. Some took shelter 
in Holland; others tried to get away to one or 
other of the American colonies. One shipload 
landed on the north-east coast of what we now 
call the United States, and there they settled. 
Their country they called New England, and 
when they founded their first town they gave 
it the name of Boston, after their old town in 
eastern England. These Pilgrim Fathers were 
the founders of the United States of America, 
now one of the first countries of the world. 


Chapter XVIII 
A King put to Death 
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IR é Divine Right grew in the reign 
sf} of James I; in this chapter we 
have to see the mischief it 
[KY 4 worked. 

: James was succeeded by his 
son Charles, who almost at once came into 
conflict with Parliament. The people had 
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erown more and more disgusted with the 
Government and his father, and when Charles 
became king the House of Commons deter- 
mined to prevent him from doing things which 
they believed would harm the country. 


King Charles I. 


It had been the custom in former reigns to 
erant to the king for life certain taxes called 
tonnage and poundage ; but his first Parliament 
gave Charles the tax for only one year, so that 
they might see how he meant to govern before 
granting more supplies. 

In order to raise money, Charles asked for 
what was called a benevolence, that is, a loan 
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of money, which was never to be repaid. ‘This 
was really a tax, and as Parliament had not 
agreed to it, whole counties refused to pay. 
When the king tried to raise the loan by 
force, there was great indignation among the 
people. The House of Commons refused to 
grant any supplies until the king agreed to 
rule according to the law. In anger he dis- 
solved two Parliaments, and when want of 
money caused him to call another, the Com- 
mons were more determined than ever to 
resist him. 

There were now two parties forming in Eng- 
land, one which supported the king in all his 
doings, the other which opposed him in his 
unlawful acts. The first party were known as 
Royalists, and sometimes as Cavaliers; the 
others were known as Parliamentarians, or 
Roundheads; they were for the most part 
Puritans. 

Charles had already dismissed two Parlia- 
ments, but in 1628 he was obliged to call 
another, so short of money was he. But the 
members would not grant him a penny till he 
agreed to certain new laws, or rather to the 
keeping of old laws that had been long set 
aside. nt 

The king anc his people were drifting farther 
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and farther apart, and men began to fear 
that it would end in civil war. Charles meant 
to have his own way, and to make his subjects 
obey without question in everything. Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was also bent on 
making all men worship as he wished, and the 
king upheld him strongly. Those of the Puri- 
tans who could get away to other lands did so. 

The country grew more and more sullen 
and discontented, and Charles more and more 
angry. For eleven years no Parliament was 
called at all, and the king tried his utmost to 
force people to pay what were really fines, and 
not taxes. 

One of these unlawful taxes was called ship- 
money, and there were many—eyven great and 
vood men—who would not pay it. These 
Charles put into prison, causing bitter anger 
all over the country. Amongst those who 
were thus imprisoned was John Hampden, 
a Member of Parliament, and when the war 
between king and people broke out, which 
it did in 1642, Hampden was one of the chief 
of those who rebelled. During the next few 
years matters came to such a pass that it 
was impossible to avoid civil war. 

On the one side were the king and _ his 
Cavaliers, with his nephew, the rash and fiery 
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Prince Rupert, as commander in the field; 
on the other side was the Parliament, with 
a multitude of Englishmen who had been 
hardly and wrongfully treated by Charles. 
There were many fierce battles fought in this 
struggle. In the second of them, at Chalgrove 
Field, near Oxford, the Roundhead leader 
John Hampden was 
mortally wounded. 

One of the chief 
battles of the war was 
fought on Marston 
Moor, in Yorkshire, in 
1644. The comman- 
der on the kine’s side 
was his nephew Ru- 
pert, while among the 
Parliament generals 
was Oliver Cromwell, a 
very remarkable man. Cromwell was a plain 
country squire, and had been a Member of 
Parliament. He had raised a regiment which 
came to be called his Ironsides. The soldiers 
of this were all “godly men,” that is, men who 
worshipped in Cromwell’s own way. Up to 
Marston Moor the Royalists had on the whole 
proved the stronger, but now Cromwell and his 
men were to carry all before them. 


Oliver Cromwell. 
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The battle took place in the evening, and 
at first Rupert and his cavalry drove back 
those who were opposed to them. But later 
on the Roundheads put the others to rout, 
and Cromwell carried all before him. It was 


# 
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a great victory for the Parliament side, and 
a very serious defeat for Charles. 

At Naseby next year Cromwell won an- 
other great victory over the royal forces, and 
Charles’s cause was losing ground everywhere. 
Charles himself was forced to take to flight. 
He fled to the Scots, but they presently gave 
him up to Parliament. He was put in prison, 
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but escaped, and was again taken. Cromwell 
and his party made up their minds that 
Charles should be put on his trial, and for the 
first time in our history a king was brought 
before judges to answer for his crimes. 

Charles was condemned ‘“ as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and enemy of his country.” Then, 
on January 30, 1649, he was beheaded at 
Whitehall. meeting his death as a brave man 
should. 


Chapter XIX 
England under Cromwell’s Rule 


Wy oy TER the execution of Charles I, 


Ds Cp 
\ aN es and the flight of his family to 
Beef = 0); the Continent, England was 


Aq without a king. A Council of 
State, drawn from the House 
of Commons, met, and declared 
England to be from that time a Common- 
wealth, or Free State, without king or House 
of Lords. Such an entire change of govern- 
ment as this we call a Revolution. | 

But there were thousands who were very 
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angry with Parliament, and in Scotland 
Charles's eldest son was proclaimed king as 
Charles IT, and he was also invited to visit 
Ireland. On the Continent several countries 
were likewise vexed to see what was being 
done in England. France and Holland espe- 
cially were angry. 

The chief power in the land was now really 
the army, and Oliver Cromwell was at the head 
of the army. We may therefore look upon 
Cromwell as the actual ruler from the day of 
Charles's execution, although it was not for 
some time that he was openly proclaimed to 
be such. 

He soon had trouble, for the war broke out 
again, in both Ireland and Scotland. Crom- 
well crossed the Irish Sea and _ stormed 
Drogheda. It held out so long that he grew 
angry, and after he had taken the town he slew 
three thousand men in cold blood, and burnt 
a number more in a church. Besides this, he 
sent a great crowd of prisoners as slaves to 
the West Indies. At Wexford also, and at 
Clonmel, Cromwell showed himself terribly 
cruel. Prince Rupert went with a fleet to help 
the Irish, but his ships were chased away by 
Blake, a famous admiral. To this day, to call 
down on a person’s head “the curse of Crom- 
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well” is in Ireland a sign of the most bitter 
hatred. In Scotland Cromwell won a great 
victory at Dunbar. 

But in the following year (1651) he was forced 
to give his attention to England itself. The 
young King Charles If had come to Scotland, 
had there been crowned at Scone, and had 
then marched into England with an army. He 
was overtaken by Cromwell at Worcester. 
There a great battle was fought between the 
Parliament forces and the Scotch Royalists. 
It was “as stiff a contest as ever I have seen,” 
some one said, but in the end Cromwell gained 
the day, and Charles was forced to flee for his 
life. Worcester may be looked upon as the 
last great battle of the Civil War, and Cromwell 
afterwards spoke of it as his “ crowning mercy.” 

Charles's life for a time was in great danger. 
A reward of many thousands of pounds was 
offered for his capture. But in spite of it 
no man would betray the unfortunate Prince. 
He disguised himself, and hid in various 
places. On one occasion he was concealed in 
the thick foliage of an oak tree, while the 
soldiers in search of him were actually riding 
beneath its branches! The day on which 
Charles had this wonderful escape, May 29, 
has ever since been called Royal Oak Day. 
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But now Cromwell found himself at war with 
the Dutch. You will remember that Holland 
was one of those countries which tried to gain 
for itself the lordship of the sea. Spain had 
been defeated in the Armada, but the Dutch 
were still our rivals at sea. How the quarrel 
between Holland and England arose would 
take too long to tell, but England had pre- 
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The Royal Charles, a ship of the period. 


pared for it. Under Cromwell our navy had 
been greatly improved ; indeed, Sir Harry Vane 
may be said to have entirely remade it. In 
the years 1652 and 1653 no fewer than three 
naval battles took place between Holland and 
England. Some of the fights were doubtful, 
but the victory at last remained with the 
English. We see how our country was suc- 
cessful, not only on land, but also at sea. 
Cromwell was more and more taking all 
H 
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power into his own hands. In 1653 he turned 
out Parliament by force, in spite of the com- 
plaints of the members. Soon after this, 
Cromwell was given the title of Lord Protector, 
and from that time for some years he ruled 
England as a king, although he was never 
crowned. 

The country before long had reason to be 
alarmed, for the new Protector became quite 
as much a tyrant as the late king had been. 
He treated Parliament as of no account, and 
levied taxes in his own name. ‘There were 
various risings in different parts of the country, 
but these he quickly and severely put down 
with his army. Ministers of the Church of 
England he forbade either to preach or to 
teach. In Scotland and Ireland he crushed 
out rebellion by force of arms. He was 
dreaded by all, and hated by many. 

Yet there can be no doubt that Cromwell 
was very anxious to rule well, and to see his 
people good and happy. And on the Con- 
tinent he was, at any rate, feared. No king of 
England had ever been more powerful, both 
at home and abroad. England under his rule 
became the foremost nation of Europe. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that many of his subjects 
were proud of him, and that they offered him, 
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as they did in 1654, the title of king. This 
great position he thought it better to refuse, 
and he kept his title as Protector till his death, 
in 1658. “I would be willing to live,” he said 
just before his death, “but my work is done! 
Yet God will be with His people.” 

After his death his son Richard became Pro- 
tector. But Richard Cromwell was a mild, 
unambitious gentleman, without any of his 
father’s ability and force of character. In six 
months he was tired of his high position, with 
its worries and troubles, and retired to his 
estates in the country. The government of 
the country fell into the hands of the heads 
of the army, and people soon became sick of 
the disorder and confusion which resulted, and 
longed for a king again. 
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Chapter XX 
The “ Merry Monarch ” 


fae N the summer of 1660 there 
° } was joy through all the length 
cy and breadth of England, for 
the exiled Charles II, who had 
been invited over by General 
Monk at the head of the army, 
landed at Dover to claim his crown. All the 
way to London he was cheered by the people, 
and the capital itself went wild with joy. 
All were delighted to see the king restored to 
his throne. 

Besides this, many of the people were tiring 
of the narrow and gloomy Puritanism, and 
were ready for a change. It was not long in 
coming. Charles and his courtiers plunged at 
once into gaiety and amusement and merry- 
making, so that the king came to be known 
as the “merry monarch.” In the country at 
large the change was more gradual, but it 
showed itself clearly. The sober dress of the 
Puritan was cast aside, and ladies and gentle- 
man donned the gayest of attire. Theatres, 
sports, and amusements of all kinds flourished. 
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Many Acts of Parliament were passed 
during the first few years of this reign, most 
of them intended to interfere with the people’s 
liberty to worship as they pleased. All men 
were required to belong to and worship in the 
Church of England. More than two thousand 
clergymen, many of them men of learning and 
saintly life, gave up their livings rather than 
obey. Other Acts were afterwards passed to 
prevent these unfortunate men from preaching. 

Before long it was seen that the restored 
king was not the man the country had hoped 
he would prove to be. Charles was, in fact, 
a clever man, but he cared little for his country, 
and only wished to avoid trouble. It was said 
of him that he could feel neither love nor 
hate. 

In the years 1665 and 1666 two dreadful mis- 
fortunes came to the capital. First there broke 
out in London a terrible sickness known as 
the Plague. When people were taken ill of 
this plague, they almost always died in a few 
hours, after awful sufferings. And the plague 
was so infectious that it spread like a fire. 
Soon there were thousands of cases in London. 
Shops were shut up, traffic stopped, and grass 
began to growin the streets. Those who could 
run away did so, but the greater part of the 
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poor people were forced to stop and endure 
their fate. 

A red cross was marked on the door of every 
house where there was sickness, and carts went 
round, the men in charge ringing a bell, and 
crying, “ Bring out your dead.” The bodies 
could not be buried in single graves, but 
were shot in cartfuls into huge pits dug in the 
churchyards. At the worst time ten thousand 
people died in a week in London, and when 
at last the plague had ended, it was found that 
more than 100,000 persons had fallen victims 
to it. 

Next year the plague showed signs of break- 
ing out again, when suddenly a great fire 
began in the city. Now the London of that 
day was a place of narrow streets, where often 
the houses almost touched overhead. Many of 
the buildings were of wood, and not a few had 
thatched roofs. When once the fire had 
gained a good start, it was almost impossible 
to stop it, especially as it was carried along by 
a breeze. 

For three days and nights the fire lasted, 
and it seemed as if the whole town would be 
destroyed. The king, leaving his pleasures 
for once, helped to put out the flames and to 
save the lives of the citizens. By his orders 
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great masses of houses were blown down, 
so as to leave a space over which the flames 
could not leap. In this way at length the fire 
was got under. But half the city had been 
burnt, including nearly a hundred churches, 
with the splendid cathedral, Old St. Paul’s. 
There came good out of all this evil, however. 


A London Street, seventeenth Century. 


A new London arose, which was cleaner and 
healthier in every way than the old had been. 
And what is more, the fire burnt out the last 
remains of the plague infection. 

A shameful disgrace befell England just at 
that time. We had been at war with Holland, 
as in the time of Cromwell, and several battles 
had been fought for the mastery of the sea. 
Now, just in the middle of our troubles, 
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the Dutch had the boldness to sail up the 
Thames and into the Medway, where they 
destroyed all the men-of-war they could find. 
Men were in fearful alarm lest the enemy 
should advance and take London itself. For 
a time Holland was the mistress of the sea. 

The latter years of Charles II showed him 
in a very bad light. He made a secret agree- 
ment with the King of France, by which he 
became really the servant of that king, and 
received pay for his service. It was a shameful 
thing that an English sovereign should be the 
hired servant of any person in the world. In 
our own country he began to show himself a 
tyrant and a despot. He did not seem to have 
learnt the lesson his father’s fate should have 
taught him. 

A plot was made to murder him at Rye 
House in Hertfordshire, as he returned from the 
Newmarket races. It was discovered, and two 
of his most bitter opponents, Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sidney, were beheaded. When he 
died, in 1685, he had lost all the popularity 
which he had enjoyed at his accession. 


Chapter XXI 
James II—A Tyrant King 


PA IAE have in the last two or three 
#4 chapters read of kings who 
Kf) wished to rule as they pleased, 

4x; and now, in King James HH. 
who succeeded his brother 
Charles II, we have another. 
James upheld the doctrine of the Divine 
Right of Kings just as his father and _ his 
brother had done. And we shall see how it 
brought trouble upon his head also. 

Besides this, James was a Roman Catholic, 
and wished to establish his faith in England. 
In Scotland, where Protestantism was very 
strong, he put the management of the country 
into the hands of Catholics, deeply vexing the 
Scotch. He turned Protestant officers out of 
the army. On the Universities he forced 
Roman Catholics as masters against their 
will. Then Parliament was dismissed, and the 
king tried to govern without its help. On all 
sides James was raising angry feelings, and 
vexing many different classes of his people. 
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Rebellions were sure to come in such a reign. 
There was one in Scotland, started by the 
Duke of Argyll. Argyll himself escaped to 
Holland. This rising was easily stamped out, 
and some of Argyll’s officers were put to death. 

A far more serious rising was that headed 
by the Duke of Monmouth in England. Mon- 
mouth was James’s nephew, and he was a very 
handsome young cavalier. He landed in Dor- 
set, believing that the English people would 
nearly all flock to his standard, and place him 
upon the throne. He was a Protestant, and 
thought he was sure to be preferred to a Roman 
Catholic king. 

Large numbers of the people of the south- 
western counties did enlist under Monmouth’s 
flag, and he made his progress from town to 
town in triumph, his army all the time swelling 
in numbers. At some places the folks went 
wild with joy to see him, and we hear of 
the girls of a school embroidering banners 
for him. Through Dorset and Somerset he 
marched, and the farmers of Devonshire and 
the miners of Cornwall came to join his ranks. 
Only the country gentlemen kept away. 

But James soon had an army in the field. 
The most capable officer in it was John 
Churchill, of whom we are to hear much more 
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in another chapter, for he was afterwards the 
famous general the Duke of Marlborough. The 
two armies met at Sedgemoor, a place in the 
midst of the swamps of Somersetshire. It 
was a water-loggeed country, with canals called 
rhines crossing it in various parts,—a district 
very difficult to march in, or to fight in. Most 
of these great drains had steep sides slippery 
with mud. 

It was across one of the largest of the rhines 
that the two forces faced each other, one 
day in the July of 1685. For a time shots 
were exchanged across this obstacle. Then 
Monmouth gave the order to his men to cross. 
Horses and men were soon sliding helplessly 
down the wet muddy bank, while their enemies 
shot at them from the opposite side. Many 
of Monmouth’s soldiers rolled down into 
deep water, and were drowned. Others, who 
managed to struggle across the rhine, found 
themselves quite unable to get up the opposite 
slope, while all the time they were under a 
heavy fire from the royal troops. 

The battle was soon decided in favour of the 
king’s forces, and the unhappy Monmouth was 
forced to flee for his life. His poor followers 
ran away panic-stricken, hunted by the royal 
troops. There was deep dread and dismay all 
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through the south-west, for well the unfortunate 
people knew that they would receive no mercy 
from such a king as James. 

As for Monmouth himself, he was chased from 
place to place, till at last he was found huddled 
in a ditch in the middle of a cornfield. He 
had been crouching there in terror for two or 
three days, and his only food was a few peas. 
The young prince sought an interview with 
the king, and begged pitifully for his life, but 
it was all in vain; James had no pity in his 
heart, and he had his nephew executed without 
delay. 

Meanwhile the king's anger was hot against 
the rebels. He let loose upon them at first 
a regiment under the command of a_hard- 
hearted officer, Colonel Kirke. This regiment 
acted with such cruelty that the men had 
come to be known, in irony and scorn, as 
Kirke’s Lambs. Kirke hanged the rebels 
without merey. One day, at Taunton, he had 
no fewer than nineteen poor wretches hanged 
on the signpost of an inn while he himself 
dined within. 

Yet bad as Kirke was, there was presently 
sent to the south-west one still more cruel. 
This was Judge Jeffreys, a man who seemed to 
have not one spark of pity in his breast. From 
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place to place this brutal judge went, trying 
and sentencing rebels by the score. So shame- 
ful was this series of trials that it has ever 
since been known as the Bloody Assize. Men 
were sent to death without pity, Jeffreys first 
heaping on their heads every insult he could 
think of. Others were sold as slaves, and 
packed off to the American plantations, or else 
were made to pay ruinous fines. One gentle 
lady, Lady Alice Lisle, was executed merely 
for having given shelter and food to two or 
three poor starving and wretched runaways 
after Sedgemoor. 

James was determined to do as he pleased, 
whether people liked it or not. Severe laws 
had been passed against Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, forbidding them to follow their own 
methods of worship. James issued a Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, which did away with 
these laws. He ordered it to be read by the 
clergy in their churches, whereupon Archbishop 
Sancroft and six other bishops presented a 
petition to the king, asking him to withdraw 
the declaration. He at once ordered them to 
be sent to the Tower of London, and to be 
tried for publishing a libel. 

The trial of the seven bishops created great 
excitement. People regarded it as a test of 
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strength between the king and the nation. 
There was great joy when the bishops were 
acquitted; even James's own soldiers cheered 
at the news. The king himself was enraged, 
and did not recognize that he was in danger of 
losing his crown. 


Chapter X XII 


The Revolution of 1688 


rN 1688 a son was born to James. 

| This gave no pleasure but only 
alarm to his people. They had 
a4) hoped that at his death the 
4 crown would pass to his daugh- 
; ter Mary, a Protestant, and the 
wife of a Protestant prince. They now saw 
the prospect of being ruled by another Roman 
Catholic king, who would have the same ideas 
of kingship as his father and grandfather. 

This they could not endure, and some of 
the chief men invited over his elder daughter 
Mary and her husband, William Prince of 
Orange, from Holland. William landed at Tor 
Bay in 1688. At once James sent against him 
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General Churchill; but Churchill, instead of 
opposing William, went over to his side, and 
with him all his troops. On hearing this, 
James fled from London. He was caught, 
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Effigies of William and Mary in Westminster Abbey. 
dressed as a collier, on the coast of Kent, and 
taken back to the capital. Very shortly after- 
wards he escaped again, and this time got 
away to France. There he was received in 
the most friendly way by King Louis, who 
granted him a palace and an income till the 


end of his life. 
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In the meantime William and Mary had 
reached London, and had summoned what was 


Stone upon which William III landed, Brixham Harbour. 
The inscription reads: ‘‘On this stone and near this spot 
William Prince of Orange first set foot on his landing in 
England the 5th November 1688.” 
called a Convention Parliament. James was 
declared to have abdicated the throne. Then 


Parliament prepared a very important Bill 
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_ which was called the Declaration of Rights. 


This Act declared that the king had no power 
to levy taxes without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, and that the Parliament should be at 
liberty to talk over public measures as they 
chose. William and Mary agreed to accept 
this Bill, and were proclaimed king and 
queen in 1689. 

The Stuart family had still many friends. 
In Scotland Graham of Claverhouse raised an 
army for James, and defeated William’s troops 
under General Mackay at Killiecrankie. But 
Claverhouse was killed in the battle, and the 
Highlanders did not follow up their victory. 

We must tell of a thing that is a great blot 
on the memory of one who was in many ways 
a worthy ruler and a good man. The Scots 
were all required to make their submission to 
the new king and queen by a certain day, 
and most of the leaders of the clans did so. 
There was one, however, the Macdonald clan, 
whose chief delayed a little too long. How- 
ever, he crossed the mountains in the severest 
part of the winter and submitted. 

He and his followers thought all was well. 
They had even sat at meat with one of the 
chiefs of the Campbell clan. But next morn- 
ing, without an instant’s warning, the Campbells 
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rose against their guests, and murdered num- 
bers of them in cold blood. A few who escaped 
to the mountains either perished miserably of 
cold and hunger, or were caught and killed. 
This is known as the Massacre of Glencoe. 
The warrant authorizing this treacherous deed 
was signed by William, though it is said in his 
excuse that he had not read it, and so did not 
realize what it entailed. 

There was fighting for James also in Ireland. 
There the Roman Catholics were the most 
numerous body, and they were unwilling to see 
James turned out and the Protestant William 
brought in. Thousands of the Irish rose 
in favour of James. Moreover, Louis of 
France was ready to help his guest, the exiled 
James, to regain his crown. French ships 
landed many troops, with some skilful generals, 
on the coast of Ireland, and soon the island 
was one scene of war and bloodshed. 

A famous siege was that of Londonderry. 
This was a Protestant city, and its gates had 
been shut in the face of James’s army by 
a number of youths, often spoken of as the 
Prentice Boys of Derry. A brave clergyman 
took the command of the townsmen, who did 
their best to repair the old walls. They did 
so well that they held out for more than a 
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hundred days. The town was suffering terribly 
from famine, for no provisions could reach 
the place, because of the boom which James 
had placed across the estuary of the river 
Foyle. At last one of William’s ships managed 
to break the boom and get to the town with 
a cargo of food. Then James gave up the 
siege in despair, and Derry was saved. 
After a fight at Enniskillen, a town situated 
between two lakes, the armies found them- 
selves facing each other across the river Boyne, 
in the east of Ireland. This is the most 
famous battle in all the history of Ireland. 
William himself commanded his own troops, 
and he had with him a great general, Marshal 
Schomberg, a Dutchman. On the other side 
there was a mixed army of Irish and French 
troops, James II being present in person. 
The fight began early in the morning of 
July 1, 1690. William, on horseback, foolishly 
showed himself on the bank of the river, and 
was immediately struck down by a cannon 
ball from one of the enemy’s guns. A great 
shout went up when William was seen to fall, 
his foes believing that he was killed. How- 
ever, he rose, had his wounded arm bound 
up, and then remounted, and remained all 
day in the saddle, a wonderful feat for a man 
Fr 
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who was never very strong, and who was now 
weakened by loss of blood. 

The battle, after a fierce struggle, ended in 
a great victory for William. Indeed, at last 
James and his men fell into a panic, and fled 
for their lives. James himself never stopped 
till he reached Dublin. Then he made haste 
to get himself safe back to France, leaving his 
troops under the command of General Sars- 
field and other notable officers. 

Fights took place at Cork, Aughrim, Athlone, 
Limerick, and other places, but James’s cause 
lost ground almost everywhere, and at last 
William reduced the country to a state of 
quiet. 


Chapter XXIII 
The Great Duke of Marlborough 


a AG LLLIAM III died in 1702, some 

years after his queen, Mary, and 
4 then the crown fell to her sis- 
\ VA ter, Anne, married to Prince 
PS B43 George of Denmark. Anne 
*was in many ways a good 
and amiable woman, but she was rather weak 


ws 
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in character, and too much given to depending 
on favourites and allowing herself to be ruled 
by them. For a long time her chief friend and 
favourite was Lady Churchill, the wife of the 
famous general, and afterwards Duchess of 
Marlborough. 

For years William III had been at war with 
France, his chief object being to prevent that 
country from becoming mistress of all Europe. 
France was at that time ruled by Louis XIV, 
known as the “Grand Monarque,” who was 
eager to extend his dominions and become 
possessor of the Netherlands. 

The throne of Spain fell vacant, and two or 
three princes claimed it. One of these was a 
French prince, and in order to prevent him 
from gaining the crown of Spain _ several 
nations joined, for they felt that if France 
were allowed also to rule Spain she would 
be too powerful for the rest of Europe to 
withstand. The countries which thus joined 
against France were England, the Empire, and 
Holland, besides, afterwards, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and a number of the petty states of 
Germany. It was known as the Second Grand 
Alliance, and the war that followed is called 
the War of the Spanish Succession. 

John Churchill, created Duke of Marl- 
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borough by Queen Anne, was sent to the 
Continent to command the English troops. 
Marlborough proved himself to be one of 
the greatest generals our country ever had. 
His success was wonderful. It was said of 
him that “he never besieged a fortress which 
he did not take, or fought a battle which he 
did not win.” Of one or two of these fights 
we must tell. 

The French armies were on the march to- 
wards Vienna, the capital of Austria, because the 
rival claimant for the Spanish throne belonged 
to that country. Marlborough marched rapidly 
from the Low Countries to stop the French 
advance. He was joined by Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. The two leaders pushed on and came 
up with the French near the river Danube, at 
a village named Blenheim. 

The armies of France had so long been used 
to victory, and had so seldom known defeat, 
that most of the allied generals were afraid to 
stand before them. The French themselves 
believed that they could not be beaten, and 
they felt no fear for the result when they faced 
the allies at Blenheim. They were to be taught 
a severe lesson, and to learn that in Marl- 
borough England had the most skilful general 
of his age. 
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There was a swamp between Marlborough’s 
force and the main body of the French 
troops, and the latter did not for a moment 
expect any attack from that side. But Marl- 
borough was not so easily baffled, and he gave 
orders to make a road across this bog. Men, 
and even officers, stood up to their middle in 
slush and mud, placing in position trunks of 
trees, stones, branches, and what not, to form 
the road. Then across that the English and 
German troops advanced, and the French 
leader found himself in danger from the very 
quarter he had thought to be quite safe. 

The fighting was heavy on both sides, but it 
ended in a great victory for the allies. The 
number of slain was enormous, and the defeat 
was a crushing one for France. All Europe 
was amazed to see that the army of France was 
no longer unconquerabie. This battle of Blen- 
heim, one of the most famous the world has seen, 
was fought in August, 1704. England went 
wild with joy, and the nation gave to Marl- 
borough the Manor of Woodstock with the 
splendid palace of Blenheim which was built 
on it. 

The same year England had another great 
triumph, though it was in a different part of 
the world, and under another commander. Sir 
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George Rooke, a famous admiral, laid siege to 
the important fortress of Gibraltar, which 
commands the entrance to the Mediterranean 
Sea. Gibraltar stands on a rock, and it was 
thought to be so strong that no one could take 
it. Rooke, however, found the place with only 
a small garrison, and his bold attack proved 
too much for the troops within. In the most 
daring way a number of English sailors and 
soldiers climbed the towering rock and fixed 
on it the English flag. There it has floated 
from that day to this. 

Other battles of Marlborough’s followed, all 
in the Netherlands—Ramillies in 1706, Oude- 
narde in 1708, and Malplaquet in 1709. In all 
these the French were defeated, and the proud 
King Louis of France was forced to ask for 
peace. The last battle, that of Malplaquet, is 
said to have been “a deluge of blood.” 

The war was costing enormous sums, and the 
country was growing tired of it, in spite of these 
wonderful victories. In 1712 it was brought to 
an end by the Peace of Utrecht. All that 
England had fought for came to nought after 
all, as Philip, the grandson of Louis of France, 
received the Spanish crown. 

It was in the reign of Queen Anne, in the 
year 1707, that the parliamentary Union of 
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England and Scotland took place. The crowns 
had been united in 1603, but each had retained 
its own parliament. Since 1707 the two coun- 
tries have had one parliament. Many of the 
Scots were much against the union at first, 
but they soon became reconciled to it when 
they found how greatly their trade and wealth 
improved. 


Chapter XXIV 


A New Line of Kings 


=jHOUGH Anne had many chil- 
j dren, none of them grew up to 
~71 be men and women, and on her 
4 death no one was left of the direct 

yA{ Stuart line except James, the 
= younger brother of Queens 
Mary and Anne. But this prince was a 
Roman Catholic, and as such was forbidden by 
the laws of England to succeed to the throne. 
The country had therefore to look elsewhere 
for a sovereign, and it found one in George 
of Hanover, who was the great-grandson of 
James I. 
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The Jacobites, as the supporters of James 
Stuart were called, were not expecting the 
death of Anne, and so were not ready to 
make any opposition. ‘Thus it happened that 


George I, 


Prince George came over and took his seat 
on the throne of England in peace, with the 
title of George I. He was the first of the 
Hanoverian line, to which our present King 
belongs. 

For some time there had been growing 
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up in the country two parties, known as the 
Whigs and the Tories. We can see the 
beginnings of these two political parties in 
the Civil Wars. The Cavaliers, or Royalists, 
became in after years the Tories, while the 
Puritans and the Parliament became Whigs. 
For a long time the Tories had been in 
power, that is, the chief Ministers of State 
had belonged to that party, but now, at the 
end of the reign of Anne, the Tory party had 
lost favour, and the Whigs had come to the 
front. It was the Whigs who seated George I 
firmly on his throne. 

But there were many in England who would 
have liked better to see the Stuart James 
king, Roman Catholic though he was. Most 
of the Tories were Jacobites, either openly or 
in secret. And in Scotland James had many 
on his side. In the year 1715, within a twelve- 
month of the arrival of George, the Earl of 
Mar was in rebellion. Another terrible civil 
war seemed about to begin. There was a 
battle at Sheriffmuir, near Stirling, but neither 
side could be said to have gained the day. 

James, called James III by his followers, 
and the Pretender by those who opposed him, 
now came over from the Continent and landed 
in Scotland. Meanwhile in England the Karl 
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of Derwentwater and others had risen in 
favour of the Pretender, and a fight took place 
at’ Preston in Lancashire. Several of the 
leaders were seized and put upon their trial 
for treason. One of those sentenced to death 
was Lord Nithsdale, but he escaped in a curious 
manner. His wife was allowed to see him to bid 
him farewell a short time before the day fixed 
for his execution. While she was with him in 
the cell she contrived to change clothes with 
him, and he was passed out by the warders, who 
did not till later on discover the trick. The 
next year the Pretender, finding the clans 
could make no great headway for him, left 
Scotland, and the rising came to an end. 
Thirty years after the first came the second 
great Jacobite rebellion, commonly known as 
“The Forty-five,” from the year 1745 in which 
it broke out. George I had been succeeded 
on the throne by his elder son George II. 
Charles Edward, often known in history as the 
Young Pretender, to distinguish him from his 
father the Old Pretender, claimed the English 
crown. The Scots for the most part, with a 
great many of the Tories, were quite ready, or 
professed to be ready, tohelp him. It had long 
been the custom among the Tory country 
gentlemen when the toast of “ The King” was 
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drunk, to hold their glass of wine above the 
water-bottle. This meant that they were drink- 
ing the health, not of the Hanoverian king, but 
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of “the king over the water,” that is, James 
III, as they called the elder Pretender. 
Prince Charles Edward was a gay and hand- 
some young fellow, and his pleasant manners 
charmed all who met him. His story reads 
something like that of his great-uncle Charles 
II, before he was restored to his throne, only 
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the ending for the Young Pretender was a very 
different one. 

Charles Edward—* Bonnie Prince Charlie ” 
——landed in Scotland and was at once joined by 
a large number of men. He was proclaimed 
king in the Scottish capital, and won the 
hearts of his followers. 

After long delays he set off at the head of 
his Highland army, intending to march to 
London. 'The news of his coming threw London 
into a panic. Many of the Whigs and of the 
Hanoverian supporters believed that the capital 
would soon be in the hands of the Young 
Pretender, and that the Stuarts would come 
back to the throne. 

Their alarm was needless. Few people 
joined him as he marched through the north- 
western counties, and when he had got as far 
south as Derby he saw that further progress 
would be fatal. Accordingly he beat a retreat, 
with an English army at his heels. It came up 
with him at Falkirk, but was defeated. 

The rebellion came to an end on Culloden 
Moor, near Inverness. There the Pretender’s 
forces were badly beaten, and the prince him- 
self fled. A price was put on his head, as 
had been done years before in the case of 
Charles II. Like his kinsman, too, Prince 
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Charlie, after many escapes, managed to reach 
France. 

This was the last attempt made by the 
Stuarts to get back the crown, and the Hano- 
ver sovereigns have ever since sat secure on 
the throne. 


Chapter XXV 
England the Mother of Nations 


BASS gAE have already seen how France 
SF] was eager to make herself mis- 
YF} tress of all Europe, and how 
she had been checked by Wil- 
liam III. The struggle was 
still going on in the days of 
George II, and England was as anxious as 
ever to defeat her neighbour’s plans. An 
agreement was made between this country and 
Prussia, and there began what is known as the 
Seyen Years’ War against France and Spain. 
The greatest man in England at that time 
was William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chat- 
ham. He was able, public-spirited, a splendid 
speaker, and above all bribery or flattery. 
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He worked always for the good of his country 
at large, and longed to see the nation united 
and prosperous. ‘Be one people,” he said, 
“forget everything but the public; I set you 
the example.” 

France did not confine her attack on us to 
Kurope. She saw how England was forming 
daughter colonies in other parts of the world, 
and how this country might be injured through 
those colonies. There were two points at 
which France saw a chance to strike a blow at 
us—India and America. 

In India our merchants were settling in 
numbers, and were bringing great wealth to 
themselves and their country. So the French 
sought to found an empire of their own there. 
At first they succeeded very well, sending 
over merchants and troops, forming  settle- 
ments and building forts. Their commander 
in India, Dupleix, was an able man, and for 
a time he carried all before him. 

Then came a greater than he, namely, Robert 
Clive, who from the position of clerk in the 
service of the East India Company rose to be 
Lord Clive, a famous general. He was the 
real founder of our present vast Indian Empire. 
Clive defeated Dupleix at Arcot, and the 
Indian nawab Surajah Dowlah at Plassey. 
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The latter fight was to avenge a fearful crime. 
Surajah Dowlah had captured the British settle- 
ment at Calcutta, and shut up in a small room 
—a place known as the “ Black Hole ”—146 
prisoners, of whom only 23 were found alive 
next morning. The rest had been suffocated 
or trampled to death. 

In the great continent of North America the 
French tried in many ways to injure our young 
colonies. Especially they tried to seize on the 
great rivers, the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, 
and the Ohio. England was forced to turn her 
attention to her American settlements, and she 
was as successful in that quarter of the world 
as she was in India. Several places were taken 
from the French, including Cape Breton Island 
and forts on the rivers and lakes. 

But the grand prize for which England 
struggled was Canada, a great French colony, 
on the bank of the river St. Lawrence. The 
English troops besieged Quebec, a fortress on 
a towering rock. This place, like Gibraltar, 
was so strong that the French believed it could 
not be taken. But the British men contrived 
to scale the heights, and the place fell. The 
commanders on both sides were killed in the 
very hour of victory. Our own, General Wolfe, 
as he lay dying from his wound, heard a shout. 
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“They run!” “Who run?” he eagerly asked. 
And when the reply was “The French,” he 
murmured, ‘Then I die happy!” and at once 
fell back dead. It was in the year 1759. In 
this way began our possession of what is now 
the vast Dominion of Canada, which covers an 
area equal to that of all Europe. 

But, unfortunately, our wonderful gains in 
India and Canada were soon to be more than 
balanced by heavy losses. On the eastern side 
of North America was a long band of colonies, 
some of them formed, we may remember, by 
the Pilgrim Fathers and those who had followed 
them across the Atlantic. 

The King of England at that time was 
George III, grandson of George II. England 
had spent a great deal of money in defending 
these colonies from the French, and King 
George's ministers thought it would be fair if 
the colonies paid part of the expenses. So 
they levied taxes on them. They also inter- 
fered with the trade of the colonies, for the 
benefit of merchants at home. Their actions 
made the colonists very angry, and led to 
rebellion and war. 

The leader of the rebel colonists was George 
Washington, a man of whom America is very 
proud, and rightly so, for he was one of the 
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great and good men of the world. It has been 
well said that Washington was “the man first 
in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen. ” 

One of the chief battles of the American 
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War of Independence was fought at Bunker's 
Hill, and it ended in a great victory for the 
colonists. They now threw off English rule 
altogether, and declared themselves an 
Independent Republic with the name of the 
United States of America. The day on which 
this Declaration of Independence was made 
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was July 4, 1776, and all over the United 
States the day is observed as a public holiday 
each year. 

The war was kept up for some time longer, 
but in the end we were forced to accept the 
independence of our American colonies. It 
was the most serious blow this country ever 
received, and the result of unwisdom on the 
part of our rulers. 


Chapter XX VI 
The French Revolution 


ex7/HAT nearly all persons agree to 
i be one of the most important 
Kf events in the history of the 
\ VE} world took place in the year 
PA KY’ 1789. This was the great Revo- 
=4 lution in France, about which 
whole libraries of books have been written. It 
belongs chiefly, of course, to the story of France, 
but the French Revolution affected every other 
country in Europe, and it cannot be passed 
over even when we are dealing with the history 
of our own country. 
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If we look for the causes of this great rising 
of the French people, we shall have to go far 
back in their history. In France the kings 
had long held almost all power in their own 
hands. The people at large were of no account 
whatever in the eyes of the rulers of France, and 
this they had come to feel bitterly. The middle 
classes were mostly educated and well read, and 
they saw clearly the mistakes into which their 
rulers had fallen. Several great French writers 
by their famous books did much to stir up the 
people against the misrule of the sovereigns. 
As for the working classes, their state was in 
almost every way pitiable. They were ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, lived in wretched dwellings, and, 
further, were ground down by being forced to 
pay taxes too heavy to be borne. 

Thoughtful men had long seen that such a 
state of things could only bring at last a mighty 
rising of the down-trodden people. But the 
great ones of France, the king, the nobles, 
the higher clergy, seemed blind to the signs of 
the times. They had no notion that a revolution 
was coming till it really broke out in 1789. 

Then, in alarm, the king called together his 
States-General, a sort of French Parliament 
without any power. He was still more alarmed 
when the Paris mob rose and attacked the 
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Bastille, a prison whose very name was hated 
by the French people, because men were con- 
fined there at the will of the king, without trial. 
The mob was beside itself with savage joy when 
the gloomy and hated prison fell. 
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The taking of the Bastille: from a print of the time. 

The rising had now become too serious to 
be put down. The royal family were in 
terror, and many of them fled for their lives. 
The king, now ready to grant what he had so 
long refused, made his States-General into 
a National Assembly, whose members should 
have power to pass laws. ‘Their first act was 
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to do away with the privileges of the nobles 
and the Church, and to demand that the king 
should admit the people to a share in the 
government of the country. 

Evenin England many were growing alarmed 
by the way in which the revolution was making 
progress in France. The Tories especially 
feared that the example of France might bring 
about another revolution in this country. 

In France itself things went from bad to 
worse. On the 10th of August, in the year 
1792, King Louis XVI was thrown into prison. 
The mob were masters of Paris, and indeed of 
France. Certain men of the people, of whom 
Robespierre is perhaps the best known, got 
the power into their hands. Then began what 
is known as the Reign of Terror. The rich 
and the great were seized and put to death 
without mercy. The leaders of the mob used 
to make secret lists of the persons whom they 
wanted put to death, and this was enough. 
Men, women, and children were beheaded or 
butchered in cold blood. Never a morning 
passed without whole strings of poor wretches 
being led out to die. In some parts the victims 
were forced into boats without bottoms. and 
pushed out into the river, there to drown, while 
the banks were lined with brutes who danced 
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with delight over their shrieks and_ suffer- 
ings. 

In January 1793, King Louis XVI and his 
beautiful though foolish and thoughtless wife 
Marie Antoinette were executed on the guillo- 
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The Guillotine. 


tine, a terrible machine by which people were 
beheaded. All Europe was startled, and not 
least so England, where many clamoured for war 
with France. But there were Frenchmen who 
were ready to remind England that she also had 
put to death one of her kings after a revolution, 
not much more than a hundred years before. 
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The state of France was too dreadful to 
last long, and in 1795, two years after the 
execution of Louis, a more settled government 
was formed, which is known as the Directory. 
The massacres ceased, the number of execu- 
tions became fewer, and the people at large 
began to get out of the state of terror in which 
they had for some years lived. We shall in an- 
other chapter see how a famous man, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, presently became the ruler of 
France, first as consul, and then as emperor. 

The French Revolution had been an awful 
thing. Yet good had come out of evil. The 
old state of things had passed away for ever. 
Never more were the people of France to be 
so ground down by the harsh rule of tyrant 
kings. 
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Napoleon Buonaparte 


Nae that the French Revolution 
1 ended when Napoleon Buona- 
mie 7) parte became ruler of France. 
] We have now to tell something 
of this extraordinary man, who 
has been said to be the greatest general the 
world has ever seen—greater than even 
Alexander and Julius Caesar of old, and than 
our own Wellington. 

Napoleon was born in the island of Corsica, 
of parents not at all well off. From his boy- 
hood he made up his mind to be a soldier, and 
he studied hard at school and at the military 
college. He seems to have been fond of and 
clever in mathematics. In due time he became 
an officer, and almost the first time the world at 
large heard much about him was in the year 
1794. The English, who had been forced into 
a war by France, had seized the French port 
of Toulon, and could not be dislodged. Then 
it was that the young Napoleon tried his hand, 
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and, to the joy of his countrymen, he drove 
the English from the town. A young officer 
who could do such things was sure to rise 
rapidly in the army. 

So it was with Napoleon. Before long he 
was commanding the French forces in Italy, for 
France was at war with most of the other 
European countries. He did so well that 
France gained Savoy and Piedmont in Italy, 
the Austrian Netherlands, and other provinces. 
On land, indeed, France was as a rule carrying 
all before her, and had it not been for certain 
defeats at sea, of which we shall presently have 
to tell, she might have made herself mistress 
of the whole Continent. 

But in 1799, Napoleon, who had carried his 
troops to the East, found himself opposed by 
the English under Sir Sydney Smith. This was 
before the walls of Acre, in Palestine, a place 
that has seen many sieges. The French were 
checked, and the whole of Napoleon’s campaign 
in Syria proved a failure. That same year the 
French were driven out of Italy by the Russians, 
and from the Rhine by the Austrian Archduke 
Charles. 

In 1799 the Directory came to an end, and 
Napoleon, who had by this time made a great 
name for himself, became First Consul of the 
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new Republic which had been formed. He was 
now the chief ruler of France, and one of his first 
acts was to propose to England to make peace. 
England refused, and ‘the war went briskly on, 
many countries joining in it. It was beginning 
to be seen that the famous French general was 
a man whose ambition knew no bounds, and 
that he aimed at no less than making himself 
and his country master of all Europe. In 1803 
Napoleon formed a plan for the invasion of 
England. He massed a vast army on the 
heights near Boulogne, from which place on 
fine days Dover and many miles of the English 
coast may be seen. All England was in a state 
of greatalarm. ‘Troops were drilled, volunteers 
enlisted, war stores got together, beacon fires 
made ready for lighting the moment Napoleon's 
fleet was seen to be nearing the English shores. 
In those days there was no electric telegraph 
to flash messages across land and sea. 

But Napoleon saw that he could not bring 
his troops across the English Channel until he 
had defeated England’s navy. This he was never 
able to do. After waiting for many months, 
at a ruinous cost, Napoleon broke up his camp, 
and moved away with his Grand Army. Eng- 
land was safe, to the untold relief of every soul 
in her. 
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In the years 1812 and 1813 Napoleon met 
with one of the greatest reverses of his whole 
life. He invaded Russia in the October of 1812, 
and marched his army through the snows of 
the terrible Russian winter. With hardships 
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and difficulties almost unheard of the French 
forces reached Moscow, but only to find it 
burnt before their eyes. There was thus no 
place for them to winter in, and they were 
forced to turn back. The story of their suffer- 
ings before they reached the borders of Ger- 
many and were able to get food and shelter is 
one that is a horror even to read. 
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Chapter XXVIII 
Our Greatest Admiral 


AK have seen how Napoleon Buo- 
fF; naparte had set his mind on 
KY) making himself the master of 
all Europe, and how England, 
together with other nations, 
meant to do what she could to 
prevent such a misfortune. That we were 
able in the long run to defeat Buonaparte’s 
plans was mainly due to the genius and the 
bravery of two of our most famous men, Lord 
Nelson and the Duke of Wellington. Of the 
first of these this chapter must tell. 

Horatio Nelson was a thorough Englishman, 
born in England and of English parents, and 
with an Englishman’s feelings and way of 
looking at things. His birthplace was the 
little hamlet of Burnham Thorpe in the County 
of Norfolk, and he belonged to a good but 
not a wealthy family. Of Nelson’s early days 
we have not space to tell here, and we must 
pass at once to the great and glorious part 
he played in our history. 
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In the year 1797 England was in a gloomy 
state. Napoleon had beaten the other nations 
of Europe, and there was left only this country 
to stand out against him. The French were 


Nelson. 


hatching a scheme that was meant to prove 
the undoing of England. This was to join 
the fleets of France, Spain, and Holland, and 
then to sweep the English off the seas. More- 
over, France tried to make a landing in Ire- 


land, but their ships were scattered by a 
L 
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storm. Then a few of them landed in Wales, 
on the Pembrokeshire coast, and it is laugh- 
able to read that these were frightened away 
by a handful of old women dressed up in red 
cloaks. It was just at this time that Admiral 
Jervis, with Commodore Nelson as second in 
command, came upon the Spanish fleet off 
Cape St. Vincent, and gained a brilliant victory. 
This put our half-despairing country into much 
better spirits. 

In 1798 Napoleon set out with an _ enor- 
mous force of men and ships for Egypt. He 
had in his head a mighty plan. This was to 
conquer India, and so not only weaken Eng- 
land by the loss of her splendid possessions 
there, but prepare the way for an attack on 
Europe from ‘the rear,” as he said. His 
success at first alarmed England, and Nelson 
was sent in hot pursuit. He came up with 
the French fleet in Aboukir Bay, and at once 
gave battle. This fight is best known as the 
Battle of the Nile, and it is one of the most 
famous sea-fights in all history. 

The battle raged all night. In the middle of 
the fight the French flagship Z’Orient blew up, 
killing more than five thousand men, including 
the admiral, Brueys. The morning showed the 
enemy everywhere beaten, and his ships almost 
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all shattered or sunk. Only four French ves- 
sels escaped out of their seventeen. It was 
a splendid victory, and its results were of 
very great importance. Says one historian: 
‘And now the battle was over—India saved 
upon the shores of Egypt—the career of Buo- 
naparte was checked, and his navy was anni- 
hilated.” As a reward Nelson was made a 
lord and given a handsome pension. 

In 1801 we find Nelson serving under Sir 
Hyde Parker in the Battle of Copenhagen, or 
the Battle of the Baltic, as the poet calls it:— 


Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown. 


Denmark had joined with Sweden and Russia 
to oppose the plans of England. In this 
battle Parker left matters almost altogether 
in the hands of Nelson, and it is as well 
he did so. It is of this fight that the well- 
known story is told of how when Parker 
flew the signal to cease firing Nelson placed 
his telescope to his blind eye, and pretended 
he could not see the signal. He disobeyed 
his superior officer, went on fighting, and 
gained a splendid victory for his country. 
L2 
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In the last chapter it has been told how 
m the year 1803 Napoleon had his Grand 
Army on the heights above Boulogne, ready 
for a great invasion of England when he saw 
his chance. It was also explained that that 
chance never came. 

The alarm in England was greater than 
had been felt since the days of the Spanish 
Armada. Napoleon had just been made Em- 
peror of the French, and it seemed as if he 
were really on the way to become the ruler 
of all Europe. Three hundred thousand men 
were enlisted as volunteers, and every possible 
preparation was made to withstand an enemy 
so much to be dreaded. Nothing came of the 
Boulogne camp, but Napoleon had other plans 
ready. He pretended to send off the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets to the West 
Indies. This was a mere dodge to draw Nel- 
son away from Europe, and so get him out of 
the way. The plan succeeded at first. and 
Nelson went off in chase. The French admiral, 
Villeneuve, however, had meanwhile come back 
to Europe, giving the English fleet the slip. 
The French now felt sure of success. They 
were, however, met and attacked by a small 
fleet under Sir Robert Calder. 

This gave Nelson time to return, and on 
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October 21, 1805, he met the French and 
Spanish fleets off Cape Trafalgar. He thrilled 
his men by running up the famous signal, 
“ England expects every man will do his duty.” 
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Nelson’s ship the Victory became entangled 
with the French vessel the Redoutable. Then 
it was that men were placed in the rigging 
of the French ship to pick off the English 
officers. Nelson was shot, and died in the 
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arms of his friend Captain Hardy, at the 
moment of the most brilliant victory of his 
life, to the intense grief of all England. 


Chapter XXIX 
The Great Duke of Wellington 


HE second great leader to whom 

our country owes her escape 
from falling into the hands of 
her greatest enemy, Buona- 
parte, is Arthur Wellesley, bet- 
ter known by his title of Duke 
of Wellington. We have had many famous 
generals, but Wellington must be reckoned 
the greatest of them all. He belonged to a 
noble and distinguished Irish family, his bro- 
ther, the Marquis Wellesley, being Governor- 
General of India. Wellington, it is said, was 
in more than a hundred fights, and never once 
was really defeated. 
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We'll sing his hundred battles, as northward he flew— 
Rodrigo, Salamanca, Toulouse, Waterloo. 


So ran an old song once common enough. 
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The Death of Nelson. 
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In India, while he was still young, Wellington 
helped his brother in the Maratha wars. But 
it was in connexion with the Napoleonic wars 
that Wellington spent most of his military 
life, and won for himself his chief fame. It 
will be remembered how, about the beginning 
of the nineteenth 
century, Napoleon 
had all Europe, ex- 
cept Britain, at his 
feet; also how, on 
the other hand, our 
fleet had given a 
severe blow to his 
plans by gaining the 
battle of Copenha- 
gen. But the people 
of many of those 
beaten nations would 
have been glad to 
rise against the French leader had they dared. 
Amongst these were certain of the Spanish, 
and Wellington was sent with a force into the 
Peninsula to help them. In 1808 he gained 
a victory at Vimeira, and forced the French 
troops to surrender at Cintra. 

The number of battles, great and small. 
fought during the next few years was enor- 
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mous, and we can speak of only one or 
two. 

There was Saragossa, which the French 
took; indeed, for a time they had much suc- 
cess. On our own side we unhappily lost our 


Sir John Moore. 


brave leader Sir John Moore, at Corunna. 
Eyery one knows the lines written on his burial. 
Wellington himself never for a moment lost 
heart, and stood firm, sending word home that 
he could defend Portugal against any force 
the enemy could bring against him. In 1809 
the French were driven out of Portugal 
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altogether, and Wellington won the battle of 
Talavera. 

But unfortunately he was not well treated 
by those at home. His army was too small, 
and he was not well backed up by the 
Ministers of State. Before long he was plainly 
told that he must choose for himself whether 
he went on with the campaign or not. He 
took the burden on his own shoulders, and 
went on with the war. His forces occupied the 
lines of Torres Vedras for the winter, and by 
the spring of 1811 he had driven General 
Massena out of Portugal. 

Between 1812 and 1814 we were, unhappily, 
at war with our cousins in America again, and 
in 1813 Napoleon was invading Russia. But 
all the while Wellington was pushing matters 
forward in Spain. One after another he gained 
great victories, at Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
Salamanca, and Vittoria. A study of the map 
of the Peninsula will show that the enemy was 
thus being driven farther and farther north. 
Vittoria is not far from the Pyrenees, and the 
French were obliged to cross that range and 
flee to their own country again. Much fighting 
took place among the mountains, and several 
towns were stormed. Wellington followed 
hard after the enemy, invading France itself. 
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Napoleon was absent in Germany, but his 
place was taken by a famous commander, 
Marshal Soult. Marshal Soult was defeated at 
Toulouse, in 1814, one of the most important 
fights of the war. There was then a skirmish 
near Paris, and the British troops entered the 
French capital. For the present the war was 
at an end, to the delight of almost all Europe. 
By the Treaty of Paris, Napoleon was banished 
to the island of Elba, but was allowed to keep 
his title of Emperor. 

But on March 1 of the following year, the 
world was startled by the news that Napoleon 
had left Elba, and was in France once more. 
His last campaign, often called ** The Hundred 
Days,” began. Wellington hurried off to 
Belgium, there to join his forces with the 
Prussians, and thence to invade France, this 
time from the north-east. At the same time 
the Russians and the Austrians together pro- 
posed to attack France from the eastern side 
and the Rhine. | 

Napoleon’s plan was now to prevent the 
British from joining with the Prussians, and 
he hurried to Belgium. There he sent one 
division of his troops, under Marshal Ney, to 
attack the British advance columns, while he 
himself fell upon the Prussians under Blucher. 
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The Prussians were put to flight, and hotly 
chased. The British force was able to hold its 
own at Quatre Bras, but was forced to fall 
back upon Waterloo, now that the Prussians 
were unable for the present to give support. 

It is told that Wellington was at a ball in 
Brussels, some miles away, when the news 
came that Napoleon was advancing. But he 
left the room quietly, so as not to alarm the 
ladies, and on June 18, 1815, he met Napoleon 
for the first and last time on the field of battle. 

It was a long and fierce fight, and for a time 
none could tell how it would all end. Two 
farmhouses in a slight hollow between the 
two armies saw the thickest of the fight. 
All day long the British infantry withstood 
the fierce charges of the French cavalry, 
and sent the horsemen reeling back. To- 
wards evening Blucher and his Prussians came 
up, having escaped their pursuers. This 
finished the rout of the French, and Napoleon 
surrendered. This time he was sent farther 
away, to the distant island of St. Helena. where 
he died in 1821. Wellington himself died in 
1852, and his splendid tomb may be seen in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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Chapter X XX 


Reforms and Changes 


F<SyN spite of the importance of the 


Cte 


M At, many wars during the reigns of 
1 George II, George III, and 
George IV, and the glory won 
for England by her great victo- 
ries on sea and land, there were 
things at home and in our colonies that no 
thoughtful and feeling person could be proud 
of, or even contented with. Religion was, as 
a rule, cold and lifeless; our prisons were in 
a shocking state ; slaves were bought and sold 
in the open market in lands ruled by our king; 
even Parliament itself needed reforming. It 
was high time men set to work to alter this 
state of things. 

The turn of religion came first. The Church 
was in a bad way, its services neglected, and 
many of its ministers paying little heed to their 
duties. It was as if the religious world had 
fallen into a kind of heavy sleep. But about 
1730 two young clergymen of Oxford set them- 
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selves to bring about a better state of things. 
One of them was John Wesley, a man of great 
piety, earnest, and full of zeal. His brother 
Charles was a poet, and many of his hymns 


John Wesley. 


are sung wherever English is spoken. The 
brothers were joined by George Whitefield, 
a great preacher. These three men gave their 
lives to preaching and to bringing religion 
back to millions of people who seemed to have 
lost it. 
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They met with much opposition from many 
of the Church clergy and their flocks, but their 
preaching and their saintly lives had a wonder- 
ful effect, stirring the hearts of men to leave 
off evil ways and to become more deyout. The 
followers of the new preachers came to be 
called Methodists, or Wesleyans. Their work 
for our country must be held to be more 
important and more useful than that of even 
our military and naval leaders, splendid though 
that was. 

Our prisons were at that time and till much 
later nearly all in a fearful condition. The 
prisoners were crowded together, often in dens 
unfit for human beings to live in. The poor 
wretches were ill-fed, or starved, and little 
cared for. Their jailers often were brutes who 
knew no pity. At last arose John Howard, 
a man whose kind heart could bear these 
things no longer. He worked hard to bring 
about changes for the better. He died in the 
midst of his work, but to him and those who 
worked with him we owe the vastly improved 
state of our jails, and the more humane treat- 
ment of those confined in them. 

About the time that Howard was trying to 
improve the prisons, another great and good 
man was working on behalf of the slaves on 
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our sugar and cotton plantations in the West 
Indies. This was William Wilberforce, member 
of Parliament for Hull. Negroes were seized 
in Africa and carried across the Atlantic in 
slave-ships. No words can describe the horrors 
of the passage, and often the greater number 
of the poor wretches died miserably on the 
voyage, when their bodies were tossed over- 
board as so much rubbish might be. 

Wilberforce worked for years with his great 
object in view, and he had on his side leading 
statesmen like Pitt and Fox. At length Eng- 
land began to put down the slave trade in good 
earnest, placing ships to stop all the slave 
vessels they could find. Later on, all the West 
Indian slaves in British lands were set free, 
our country paying their masters for them 
a sum amounting to twenty millions of money. 
In our days there is hardly a civilized nation 
that is not ashamed to have slaves within its 
lands. 

But Parliament itself was badly in need of 
reforms. Britain had increased in wealth and 
population, through the growth of trade and 
manufactures. In the North and the Midlands 
great towns had sprung up, many of them 
wealthy and filled with shrewd and industrious 
people. Yet such towns did not send a single 
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member to Parliament. On the other hand, 
many places that had once been of more im- 
portance had decayed, and had become mere 
villages. Quite a number of these decayed 
old towns were still sending members to the 
House of Commons. So absurd was the 
state of things that in some cases places 
without any inhabitants at all actually sent two 
members each to Parliament. In one instance 
it was jokingly said that a couple of holes in 
an old wall elected two members. And all the 
while great and wealthy towns like Birmingham 
and Manchester and Leeds were without mem- 
bers at all. 

Nor was this all. It often happened that a 
small place which sent members to Parliament 
lay under the walls of some great feudal castle, 
or at any rate belonged to the lord of such 
a castle, and in such cases the nobleman had 
merely to say whom the people should elect 
and it was done. Had a great and powerful 
duke put forward his butler or his groom the 
man would have been sent up to the House of 
Commons. 

In 1831 a Reform Bill was brought in by 
Lord John Russell, the object of the Bill being 
to change this foolish state of things. It was 
passed ou second reading by a majority of 
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only one, and Parliament was dissolved. But 
next year a new House of Commons passed 
a second Bill by a majority of more than 
a hundred. However, nearly all the Lords 
were against the Reform Bill. One of the chief 
of them was the great Duke of Wellington 
himself. 

The country was roused, and riots broke 
out in many places, so angry were the people 
against the Lords. At one time it seemed as 
if something very like a civil war was about 
to break out. Then those who were opposed 
to reform grew alarmed, or more wise, and 
when the third Reform Bill was brought in 
and passed by the House of Commons the 
Lords gave way, and the Bill became law. 

By this famous Bill no fewer than fifty-six 
“Rotten Boroughs,” all with less than two 
thousand people each, had their right of 
choosing members taken away, and _ thirty 
other towns, whose population was a little 
greater, lost one of their two members. Their 
places were taken by the great towns which 
had up to then been without members of Par- 
liament. 

The result of the Reform Bill of 1832 was to 
give more power to the middle classes and to 
lessen the power of the great nobility. But as 
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yet the working classes were left without votes; 
they did not receive them, in fact, till half 
a century later. 


Chapter XX XI 


Ireland 


gi URING what has been called 
AUN Ni the “Hungry Forties,” that 
is, the years between 1840 
Aand 1850, matters in Ireland 
-1 were in a bad way. But first 
a few words must be said of 
the earlier history of Ireland. 

We have read how Ireland was conquered in 
the days of Henry II; and how since that time 
it has been joined with England under our 
sovereigns. For long, however, the English 
rule was hardly of any account over the greater 
part of the island, being mainly found in what 
was called the Pale, the district extending for 
some distance around Dublin. In the reign of 
James I Ulster was shared among a number 
of Scotch and English settlers, causing bitter 
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anger among the Irish themselves, who, it must 
not be forgotten, were nearly all Roman Catho- 
lics. Passing over the terrible war in the 
days of William III, we come to the year 1782, 
in which Ireland was given its own Parliament. 
In this, however, only Protestants were allowed 
to sit. 

In 1798 a rebellion broke out in Ireland, 
headed by Wolf Tone, a Roman Catholic 
lawyer. He and his followers wanted to sepa- 
rate Ireland from England. He was supported 
by the Roman Catholics, but not by the 
Protestants, of whom by this time there were 
large numbers in Ulster. The rising was put 
down by the battle of Vinegar Hill. In 1800 
was passed the famous Act of Union, by which 
the Irish Parliament was done away with, and 
places given inthe British Parliament in London 
to a number of Irish lords and commoners. 

In the year 1840 troubles began again in 
Ireland. Another Irish lawyer, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, formed a party which was named Young 
Ireland. O’Connell was a clever man, and his 
fiery speeches had a wonderful effect on the 
Irish, rousing them almost to madness. Al] 
over the country huge meetings were held, 
especially at Tara, the ancient capital of Ire- 
land. The Young Irishmen were bent on 
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separating their land from England, and much 
wild talk was heard among them. 

Therising spread, and the rulers grew alarmed. 
At length a great meeting was planned to take 
place at Clontarf near Dublin. Then the Lord 
Lieutenant stepped in and forbade the meeting. 
He also placed a strong force of soldiers on 
the ground to prevent its being held. O’Con- 
nell and several others of the Irish leaders 
were seized and put upon their trial. They 
were found guilty, and were sentenced to fines 
and imprisonment, but thesentence was quashed 
by the House of Lords. O’Connell went abroad, 
and there died in 1847. 

The “Young Ireland Party” was still strong, 
in spite of the absence of its great leader, and 
all over the country men were secretly drilled, 
ready for the time when they could openly 
take the field against England. 

But before long Ireland had other things to 
think about. The potato crop, on which the 
Irish mainly depended for food, proved very 
bad in 1845, and for the two next years there 
was a dreadful famine. The population was 
very large for such an island to feed even at 
the best of times. Now a large part of the 
eight millions of Ireland were starving. The 
misery of that time will never be forgotten by 
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Ireland. The poor folk, reduced by hunger 
to mere skeletons, died by hundreds and by 
thousands. It was an awful sight to see many 
of the famine-stricken districts, and dreadful 
to listen to the wail of starving women and 
children. 

The heart of England was stirred, and great 
efforts were made to relieve some of the misery. 
Crowds of starving Irish were sent to America 
and other places. Relief works were started 
to give employment and pay to the poor 
wretches. Soup-kitchens were opened, and 
large sums were given by the authorities or 
by private persons. All that could be done. 
however, went but a little way, and the total 
number of those who died from want and 
misery amounted to some two millions. 

The result of all this distress and wretched- 
ness was another attempt at a rising. Certain 
newspapers began to incite people to rebel. 
The best known of these was The United 
Irishman, the editor of which was John 
Mitchell. Another leader was called Smith 
O’Brien. There was a foolish outbreak at 
Tipperary in 1848, but it was put down by 
a handful of police. Smith O’Brien was found 
hiding in a cabbage-patch. 

The rising came to nothing, but since that 
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time many measures have been passed by 
Parliament, with the hope of bringing peace 
and prosperity and happiness to Ireland. 


Chapter XX XIT 
The Crimean War 


ree] Nii of the most important events 

NI of the earlier years of the reign 
of the good and great Queen 
Victoria was the Crimean War. 
There had been for forty years 
no great war in Europe, but 
now for a year or two battle followed battle, 
chiefly in and around the peninsula of the 
Crimea in the Black Sea. 

The cause given openly for the war was a 
quarrel between the Greek and the Latin 
monks in Palestine. Russia supported the 
former, while France was on the side of the 
latter. But there was another and a far truer 
reason behind. Russia was growing in power 
and importance, and the western nations 
began to be afraid she might increase her 
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power by seizing upon Turkey. And when 
the Czar of Russia claimed to protect the 
Christians who lived in Turkey, and who were 
not well treated there, the Sultan refused to 
admit his right. France and England in secret 
backed up the Sultan, and at last came open 
war. This was in 1854, after the Russians had 
destroyed the Turkish fleet at Sinope in 
1853. 

There were many in England who were 
against a war, especially a war to help such 
a ruler as the Sultan of Turkey. Two famous 
men, Cobden and Bright, opposed it strongly, 
and another leading statesman, Mr. Gladstone, 
was not very much in favour of it. 

The English and French fleets sailed to the 
Black Sea, carrying over great armies. The 
leader of the British forces was Lord Raglan, 
while the French troops were under the com- 
mand of Marshal St. Arnaud. Some fifteen 
thousand Italians were also sent over by the 
King of Sardinia in 1855. Thus there were 
Joined against Russia British, French, Turkish, 
and Sardinian forces. The Turkish general 
was Omar Pasha, and that of Russia Prince 
Menschikoff. 

After the siege of the Russian port of 
Odessa, the first great fight took place on the 
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Alma, a Crimean river. The Russians held 
such a strong position there that they felt sure 
of victory, so sure that they even invited a 
number of ladies to come out and see them 
beat the enemy. They found themselves 
terribly mistaken. The fight lasted only three 
» jliours, and it ended by the 
S28 Russians fleeing to Sebas- 
e topol, a very strong fortress 
not far away. 

The British fleet now took 
up its position in the little 
Bay of Balaklava, and that 
neighbourhood was made 
their head-quarters. The 
French were encamped not 
very far away, and the siege 
of Sebastopol began. A tre- 
mendous attack on the town 
was made by the allied forces, 
but they were unable to take it. Soon after 
this the Russians fiercely attacked the British 
at Balaklava. It was in this fight that took 
place one of the most famous events in all 
history, the “Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
By some dreadful mistake a body of six hun- 
dred horsemen was sent to charge a whole 
Russian army. The poet Tennyson tells the 
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story in lines known to every British subject 
throughout the world :— 


Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered. 


The gallant fellows obeyed orders, and did 
their duty, but only at the expense of their 
lives, for few of them rode out again from the 
“jaws of Death.” 

A month after this what might have been a 
dreadful mishap to our army took place. <A 
vast force of 40,000 Russians crept forward in 
a fog till they were close to a body of British 
troops counting scarcely a fifth part of that 
number. Though taken by surprise, the men 
held out gallantly, till at length they were 
saved from what must have been certain defeat 
and destruction by the arrival of a French 
force. The Russians were beaten from the 
field. This is known as the battle of Inkermann. 

The siege of the mighty fortress of Sebas- 
topol was now carried on with vigour by the 
Allies entrenched before the city. But the 
winter was at hand, the terrible winter of the 
Crimea, All those months of frost and snow 
the troops endured dreadful hardships. From 
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the very first many things had been badly 
managed. ‘Tents did not arrive in time, and 
thousands of the men had to lie on the bare 
ground in half-frozen slush. Food and clothing 
did not come to the front quickly enough. 
Then even the boots of the soldiers in too 
many cases proved to be worthless, the soles 
mainly brown paper, a shameful piece of 
trickery on the part of those who had supplied 
them. And all the while there were stores of 
most kinds in plenty no farther away than 
Balaklava harbour. England was very angry 
when the news reached home of the sufferings 
of our poor fellows in the Crimean trenches, 
and the Government was severely blamed for 
the mismanagement. 

However, matters now began to mend, for 
the authorities bestirred themselves. A lady 
named Florence Nightingale took out a band 
of nurses to tend the wounded. A railway 
was laid down from the harbour to the British 
lines, and the siege of Sebastopol was pushed 
on with more ardour than ever. While that 
was going on our fleet went away to the siege 
of Azoy, and there did the Russians great 
damage. 

At last success came for the armies before 
Sebastopol. One of the strongest forts, the 
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Malakoff Tower, was taken by the French. 
The English took the Redan, another strong 
post of the enemy, but were unable to keep it. 
Then one night there was a strange and awful 
sight. ‘The Russians blew up all their war- 
ships in Sebastopol, and retreated to the other 
side of the town. Thus, after nearly twelve 
months of heavy siege, the famous stronghold 
fell on September 8, 1855. Its defences were 
entirely destroyed, and by the Treaty of Paris, 
in 1856, the Russians agreed never to restore 
them. 


Chapter XX XIII 
The Indian Mutiny 


V7] OR two hundred and fifty years 
| British India was governed, 
under our sovereigns, by the 
Honourable East India Com- 
pany, which the natives were 
wont to call John Company. 
On the whole, the Company ruled well. But 
there came at length a time of unrest. and in 
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1857 a mutiny broke out among the Sepoys, 
as the native soldiers were called. 

Many things helped to bring about this 
rising, a rising so serious that it might easily 
have lost us our Empire in the East. Our 
troops had lately been defeated in Afghanistan, 
and for the first time it was 
made plain to all the Indian 
peoples that even Britain 
might be beaten in war. 
Then, very unwisely, too 
many of our troops had 
been moved out of India, 
and the rebels among the 
natives thought they saw 
their chance. Moreover, a 
belief had spread amongst 
them that in 1857 the British 
should lose their power in 
India, that is, just a hundred years after they 
had gained it in the battle of Plassy (1757). 

W hat set the flame going, however, was quite 
a different thing, and a thing that seemed of 
small or no importance. It is well known how 
the Hindoos regard the cow with reverence, 
and how the Mahometans, of whom there are 
scores of millions in India, detest the pig. 
Now somebody set abroad the notion that 
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the cartridge-cases used by our soldiers were 
greased with a mixture of the fat of the cow 
and the pig. However silly the notion was, it 
spread among the native troops. To use such 
cartridges was to them a horror. 

It was on May 10 that the matiny broke 
out at Meerut. The rebel Sepoys seized Delhi, 
the ancient capital of India. There they set 
up as their ruler the old King of Delhi, who was 
the last to sit on the throne of the Great 
Mogul, the native sovereign lord of India in the 
olden days. The Sepoys, drunk with their first 
success, killed all the English people upon 
whom they could lay their hands. 

It was felt that Delhi must be seized as soon 
as possible, if the rising was to be got under. 
The Governor-General, Lord Canning, gave 
orders for the place to be besieged without 
delay. But the number of British troops in 
India was far too small to deal with the many 
outbreaks that took place, and also to carry on 
this siege. And it would take many weeks, if 
not months, to convey men and war stores from 
England to such a distance. But help was, 
happily, found much nearer, and by the wisdom 
and energy of two men numbers of troops 
were quickly landed. Lord Elgin, who was on 
his way to China with a military force, happenea 
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to be off Ceylon when he heard of the mutiny, 
and he at once went to the help of our brethren 
in India. Then Sir George Grey, the Governor 
of Cape Colony, stopped another lot of troops 
bound for China, and sent them to the seat of — 
war. ‘There can be little doubt that these two 
men saved India for us. 

Thus far the rising had kept mainly to Ben- 
gal, and it was hoped it would not spread to 
the other provinces. And all the natives were 
not in rebellion. The Ghurkas of Nepaul were 
loyal, as were also the Sikhs and others. The 
British troops held two towns in the Ganges 
valley, Cawnpore and Lucknow, and these they 
defended with a bravery equal to any recorded 
in our history. Both places were besieged by 
immense armies of natives. All the while the 
British siege of Delhi was going on. 

Then happened the most dreadful thing of 
the whole mutiny. At Cawnpore, which fell 
into the hands of the besiegers, a number of 
whites, mostly ladies, wives of British officers, 
were killed after being promised their safety. 
Their dead bodies were then thrown into 
a well. The news caused a feeling of horror 
to run through the whole world. As for our 
own soldiers, they thirsted for revenge, and it 
was often impossible after that to stop their 
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fury when the native fighting men came with- 

in their reach. 
Lucknow managed to hold out till it was 

relieved by General Havelock in September. 
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At Lucknow. 


Two months later it was necessary to go to the 
help of the city once more, and this was done 
by Sir Colin Campbell. 

The siege of Delhi lasted nearly half a year, 
from May to September, notwithstanding the 
many attacks upon its defences. But its fall 
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had been seen to be only a question of time, 
and when it did come it caused great joy at 
home. 

The worst was now over, and in 1858 the 
rebellion was put down entirely. In that 
year Sir Colin took Lucknow once more, and 
at Gwalior, where the last great stand was 
made, Sir Hugh Rose proved successful against 
the rebels. A few smaller troubles here and 
there were dealt with, and the outbreak came 
to an end, to the untold relief of this country. 
It had been a perilous time, but the rising had 
not brought the result the rebel natives had 
expected. 

It was now thought well to take the rule 
over India out of the hands of the East India 
Company, and since that time that vast area 
and those countless millions of people have 
been governed by high officials acting under 
our sovereigns. Queen Victoria later on took 
the title of Empress of India, and our present 
King is Emperor. 
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Chapter XXXIV 


Two Great Statesmen 


State in the reign of Queen 
Victoria were Benjamin Disraeli 
and William Ewart Gladstone. 
For thirty or forty years they 
were our foremost statesmen, 
and for twenty-six years, with the exception of 
one interval of a few months and another of 
six years, we had no othcr Prime Minister. 

These two men, not unlike in some things, 
yet so very opposite in most respects, were 
keen rivals, and their stories are worth telling, 
for they were both remarkable men. They 
each had a great share in raising our empire 
to its present proud position among the 
nations. 

Benjamin Disraeli was a Jew, and was the 
son of Isaac Disraeli, the author of a famous 
book, Curiosities of Literature. He was born 
in 1804. In his day Jews were unable to 
go to the older universities. We first hear 
of young Disraeli when he published a novel 
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(Vivrran Grey), at the age of twenty-two. 
After travelling a good deal he tried to enter 
Parliament. For some time he was unsuccess- 
ful, but he at length gained a seat in the 
House of Commons as member for Maidstone 
in 1837. oe 

Disraeli’s first speech ae 
in Parliament was a 
failure. The House 
would not listen to 
him. But before he 
sat down the young 
member declared with | 
flushed face that the @ 
time would come when 
they would hear him. 
And that time did 
come, for he lived to 
be not only the leader 
of his party but | ie ea ic nz 
Minister. About the 

time when Disraeli entered Parliament Sir 
Robert Peel was preaching Free Trade, and 
at once the new member began to oppose 
him, speaking in the most fiery fashion against 
Peel’s plans. 

It was then that Disraeli formed what was 

known as the “Young England Party,” a body 
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consisting mainly of clever young Conservatives, 
almost all of good position. He was now felt 
to be a rising power in the Tory party, and in 
1852 he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which gave him a seat in the Cabinet, as the 
board of chief Ministers of State is called. 
Though a Conservative, Disraeli saw clearly 
that it would not do to stop progress, and he 
gradually educated his party, so to speak, 
leading the more narrow and sluggish of the 
Tories to take a broader view of things. 
After serving three times as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he at last, in 1868, became 
Prime Minister. His great rival was Mr. 
Gladstone, who defeated the Conservative 
Ministry towards the end of the same year. 
Disraeli retired, and Gladstone took his place. 
In 1874 the tide turned, and Mr. Disraeli came 
into power for the second time, and was Prime 
Minister till 1880. It was through him that 
Britain bought half the shares in the Suez 
Canal, and so got the right to watch over the 
main route to India and the East. It was during 
his term of office, too, that Lord Beaconsfield, 
as the Premier had now become, went to repre- 
sent Britain at the Berlin Congress, after the 
Russo-Turkish War when it seemed likely that 
Russia and Britain would come to blows. He 
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declared that he had brought back “Peace with 
honour.”” In 1881 the great statesman, who 
had long enjoyed the friendship of Queen 
Victoria, died, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Mr. Gladstone’s early life was very different. 
Born (1809) the son SO OEE re 
of a wealthy Conser- 
vative family, he went 
toschool at Eton, and 
afterwards to Oxford. 
At the University he 
had a brilliant career, 
taking a double-first, 
that is, first-class 
honours in both 
classics and mathe- 
matics. Such a man 
was sure to be given 
a seat in Parliament, 
and at the early age of twenty-three Gladstone 
became member for Newark. The Prime 
Minister was then the famous Sir Robert Peel, 
and he was not long in giving the clever young 
member a place in the Ministry. 

Gladstone was now looked upon as one of 
the rising men of his party. He proved to be 
a brilliant speaker, and later on he became 
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perhaps the greatest orator of his age. He 
was a scholar also, and in after years a famous 
writer of books. But it was as a financier, that 
is, an authority on matters relating to trade 
and money, that he showed his skill. Indeed, 
it may be said that he was the greatest finan- 
cier that ever lived. 

Bit by bit he fell away from his party and 
took up Liberal views, till at length he became 
the most famous leader the Liberal Party ever 
had. 

To tell of all the times Mr. Gladstone held 
office would be wearisome, but he was, in 
the course of his long life, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and for the Board of Trade, 
six times Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
four times Prime Minister. Though he was 
himself a strong Churchman, he brought in 
and passed a Bill for the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, believing that such a 
measure was needed in justice to Ireland. 

In 1886, during his third ministry, there 
came a great split in his party, on the ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Ireland, which he was 
bent on bringing about. What he wanted 
was to give Ireland her own Parliament again, 
and the power to manage her own home affairs. 
The two sections of the party were known as 
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Gladstonians or Home Rulers, and Liberal 
Unionists. His Home Rule Bill was thrown 
out by the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Gladstone resigned. He was Prime Minister 
once more from 1892 to 1894. He died in 1898, 
and, like his rival, was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. He will always be remembered as one 
of England’s most distinguished men. 


Chapter XX XV 
The Boer War 


APES AHAT has been said by some to 

SF be “the greatest political event 
in the history of the British 
7 Empire, since the time of the 
i wars of Napoleon,” was the 
struggle for mastery between 
the Dutch and the British in South Africa, a 
struggle known as the Boer War, in 1899 and 
1900. 

The first European settlers in South Africa 
were emigrants from Holland, and the Dutch 
have ever since been numerous out there. 
When Cape Colony came into the hands of 
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Great Britain, early in the nineteenth century, 
there sprang up little by little a bitter race- 
hatred between the two peoples there. The 
Boers, as the Dutch farmers were called, grew 
very restive under the rule of Britain, and 
migrated northwards to the Transvaal, where 
they set up a republic. But they managed 
so badly that, to save the country from ruin, 
Britain annexed the Republic in 1877. The 
Boers resented this, and four years later they 
took up arms against Britain. In this war the 
British troops were badly beaten in more than 
one stiff fight, especially at Majuba Hill. More 
men were then sent out to the Cape, but to 
the astonishment of some and the dismay of 
others, Mr. Gladstone, who was Prime Minister 
at the time, made peace with the rebels, and 
before long the Boers were granted once more 
freedom to manage their own affairs. 

The President of the Transvaal was Paul 
Kriiger, and he acted yery unwisely. White 
men who were not of Dutch origin— called 
by the Boers Outlanders—were very unfairly 
treated, being given no share in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. Our Government at 
home tried to reason with President Kriiger, 
but he would not listen. All the while the 
Boers were busily preparing for war. It was 
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plain to the British out there that the Cape 
Dutch meant, if they could, to drive us out of 
South Africa, or at any rate to make themselves 
masters of the whole territory and of the other 
races in it. They thowght that Britain would 
show the same weakness it had shown in 1881. 

Few people at home believed that Kriiger 
would really fight, but English farmers out in 
South Africa knew better. At length the 
Boers and their neighbours of the Orange 
Free State joined to invade Natal, and war 
actually began. Even then many thought it 
would be “only a fortnight’s play” for our 
army. How far wrong they were the progress 
of the struggle showed. 

At whatever cost, however, the rising had to 
be put down if the British power was not to 
cease altogether in South Africa, and great 
efforts were made by the Government to carry 
the war to a successful end. The early part of 
the fighting was chiefly in Natal, our troops 
being under General Buller. The two towns 
of Kimberley and Mafeking were besieged by 
the Boers. The inhabitants threw themselves 
with energy into the work of helping the 
soldiers to defend the towns. The reports 
which reached home of the splendid way in 
which the places held out thrilled every soul. 
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Before the end of the same month (October, 
1899) the Boers were also attacking Ladysmith 
with an enormous force. It was bravely de- 
fended against great odds by General White. 

But a bad time was beginning for our arms. 
Time after time the British troops were 
checked or defeated, at Belmont, at the 
Modder River, at Magersfontein, at Stormberg, 
on the Tugela River, and elsewhere. It looked 
as if the Dutch were going to win the day, and 
things grew dark for Britain. 

But folks at home were by this time roused. 
On all sides men offered their services, and 
troops and stores were sent out in great force. 
The shipping companies lent their great liners 
to carry over men and supplies. A splendid 
body of Imperial Yeomanry was enlisted and 
sent out. The colonies, too, were eager to 
help the mother country in her need, and sent 
gallant fellows who did fine service in the field, 
Lords Roberts and Kitchener went out as 
Chief and Second Commanders of the South 
African forces, 

The tide now quickly turned. Lord Roberts, 
within a few weeks (in February and March, 
1900), relieved Kimberley, took prisoner the 
famous Dutch general, Cronje, and marched 
into Bloemfontein. While these things were 
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being done, the British arms were meeting with 
success in other places. In February Lady- 
smith was set free from the Boer attack. The 
task had been very difficult owing to the 


Lord Roberts. 


strength of the Boer position on the Tugela. 
The brave little town of Mafeking still held 
out. It was ina bad way. Food was running 
very short, and it seemed as if the place must 
give in. Women and children huddled in the 
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trenches that had been dug to protect them 
from the enemy’s shot and shell, their pinched 
faces showing how they were suffering from 
want of food and from the hardships they were 
enduring. 

May 18th will long be remembered in Eng- 
land, for on that day the news came that 
Mafeking had been relieved at last. At 
home people were overjoyed, and hundreds 
of bonfires were set blazing in the country. 

Soon there were no more of the enemy to be 
found in Natal, and General Buller entered 
the Transvaal. The day was almost won. On 
May 28th the Orange Free State was made 
British territory, with a new name, the Orange 
River Colony. Early in June Lord Roberts 
entered Pretoria, the capital of the Boer 
Republic. In October the Transvaal was also 
declared to be joined to Britain. Kriiger’s 
plans had come to nothing, and he fled to 
Holland. Lord Roberts then went home, 
leaving Lord Kitchener to put down the bands 
of rebels still in arms. In this work joined 
many of the English farmers out there. num- 
bers of whom had been ruined by the war, 
It was a difficult task, but peace was made 
at last on May 31, 1902, 

Exactly eight years later all the States of 
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South Africa, British and Dutch, were united 
into one great Dominion, the Union of South 
Africa. There is one parliament for the whole 
country, and each State has its own legislature. 
Thus, after a hundred years of strife, Britons 
and Boers are working together for the good 
of their country. 


Chapter XXAVI 
The British oa 


aid <a glory in the name of 
Briton!” Tf he did so a hundred 
and fifty years ago, how much 
more may we, the British-born 
of our own times, glory in the 
name. Of the Briton of our day it may truly 
be said, in the words of the song :— 


He calls such a vast domain his own 
That the sun never sets on his might. 


But it is to be feared that not many of us 
give much thought as to what is meant by 
the British Empire, or even really understand 
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its immense area, its numberless lands and 
peoples and tongues; while fewer still know 
how this great empire has been built up. 
This is not as it should be, for all these things 
are well worth studying. Every Briton should 
feel it a matter of pride, and his bounden duty, 
to learn what he can of them. 

And, first, we are struck with the number 
of our possessions, and the vast extent of 
some of them. At the present time the total 
area of the British Empire is close upon 114 
millions of square miles, and almost every 
year sees something added to it. Even on 
the lonely and frozen South Polar plain the 
brave explorer Sir Ernest Shackleton has 
planted the Union Jack and claimed it for 
his king. British North America alone ex- 
tends over 3 millions of square miles, an area 
greater than that of all Europe. Australia 
has more than 3 million square miles, India 
and its neighbour possessions nearly 2 million, 
and our African lands 24 million square miles. 
These very large figures we can hardly under- 
stand, but it may help us to do so if we note 
that the total area of the British Empire is 
about ninety-four times that of our own little 
group of islands—Great Britain and Ireland— 
at home, and that more than a fifth of the 
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whole surface of our globe owns King George 
as its ruler. 

The inhabitants of this immense area num- 


King George. 


ber more than 400 millions, and as the total 

population of the globe, so far as is known, 

is about 1,800 millions, we have as fellow- 

subjects not much short of a quarter of the 

human race. And under our flag live men of 
O 
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almost every race and colour and language— 
white men in Canada and Australia, black men 
in Africa, Red Indians in the wilds of British 
North America, tawny-coloured peoples in the 
East, yellow-complexioned men in Hong-Kong. 
The number of different tongues spoken by 
the peoples of our empire must be reckoned 
by hundreds, and our king even rules over 
more Mahometans than the Sultan of Turkey 
himself. 

How have all these varied lands and peoples 
come to belong to the British Empire? To 
tell the story of it all in full would need a 
whole book, but we may give just a glance at it. 
And, first, let us carry our minds back to the 
days when our Saxon forefathers sailed across 
the North Sea and settled in this small island. 
For long years England shared Britain with 
other nations. But in 1171 the island of 
Ireland came under English rule, and in 1283 
Wales was joined to England. In 1603 the 
crowns of England and Scotland were united. 
and by the Act of Union of 1801 we became 
a United Kingdom. The Channel Islands had 
come to us with William the Norman, while 
the Isle of Man, which had once a sovereign 
of its own, who bore the title of King of Man, 
came to us at last by purchase. 
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When Sebastian Cabot discovered New- 
foundland and planted our flag there, we 
received our first real colony. Canada came 
to us by the victory of Wolfe at Quebec, and 
since that time one portion after another of 
the North American continent has been added 
to the Dominion of Canada. Some of the 
West Indies we have held ever since the days 
when our old sea-dogs chased the Spanish 
ships over the wide Atlantic Seas. 

Coming now to India, we remember how 
the East India Company began its trade there 
two or three hundred years ago, and how in 
later times Clive and other famous English- 
men laid the foundations of our present 
Empire of India, an empire which includes 
within it nearly a seventh part of the whole 
race of men. 

Our first footing in the island-continent of 
Australia was made when Captain Cook dis- 
covered it and placed on its soil the flag of 
his royal master, King George III. Tasmania, 
New Zealand, and small islands adjoining have 
since been added to our vast possessions in 
Australia. 

We have seen how Cape Colony came to us 
early in the last century, and how the Trans- 
yaal and the Orange River Colony were taken 

02 
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after the Boer War. North of the Transvaal 
lies the vast unmeasured stretch of Rhodesia, 
and farther west Bechuanaland. In other 
parts of the same continent we have British 
East Africa, British West Africa, and other 
lands. For some years Egypt has been man- 
aged by British officers, and the country is 
improving under our guidance, 

Some of our colonies are used mainly as 
strong places, as coaling stations, or as ports 
of pail Such are Gibralven Malta, Aden, and 
others. 

But in whatever part of the world our 
colonies may lie, there the people enjoy free- 
dom and the protection of the British flag. 
Some day it is possible that here and there 
a group of colonies may leave us. But at the 
present moment things seem to be inclining 
rather the other way, for our daughter colonies 
are more than ever drawing closer to the 
mother country, and more anxious to show her 
affection, and to render her help in her times 
of need. May our great and glorious empire 


long remain united, and flourish, and be at 
peace ! 
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The Sovereigns of England from the 
Norman Conquest 


The Normans. 


William I (The Conqueror) 1066 
William II (Rufus=the Red) 1087 
Henry I (Beauclerk = Good Scholar) 1100 
Stephen of Blois 1135 
The Angevins or Plantageneéts. 
Henry II 1154 Edward I 1272 
Richard I (Lion Heart) 1189 Edward II 1307 
John (Lackland) 1199 Edward III 1327 
Henry III 1216 Richard II 1377 


The Lancastrians. 
Henry IV, 1399 Henry V, 1413 Henry VI, 1422 


The Yorkists. 
Edward IV,1461 Edward V,1483 Richard III, 1483 


The Tudors. 
Henry VII 1485 Edward VI 1547 
Henry VIII 1509 Mary 1553 
Elizabeth, 1558 


The Stuarts. 


James I 1603 Richard Cromwell, 
Charles I 1625 Lord Protector 1658] 
[The Commonwealth Charles II 1660 
1649-60 James II 1685 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord William and Mary 1689 
Protector 1653 Anne 1702 

The Hanoverians. 

George I 1714 William IV 1830 
George II 1727 Victoria 1837 
George III 1760 Edward VII 1901 


George IV 1820 George V 1909 
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Some Great Events in English History 


First visit of Julius Caesar 55 BG 
Arrival of St. Augustine 597 A. D. 
Alfred made peace with the Danes 878 
Battle of Hastings 1066 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury 1162-70 
The Great Charter 1215 
The first summons of the Commons to Parliament 1265 
Battle of Bannockburn 1314 
Hundred Years’ War with France 1338-1450 
Battle of Crecy 1346 
Battle of Poitiers 1356 
Battle of Agincourt 1415 
Siege of Orleans 1429 
Death of Joan of Arc 1431 
Statute of Labourers 1351 
Peasant Revolt 1381 
Jack Cade’s Insurrection 1450 
Wars of the Roses 1455-85 
William Caxton printing at Westminster 1476 
Sebastian Cabot in America 1497 
The Reformation 1531-59 
English Bible issued 1536 
English Book of Common Prayer 1548 
Loss of Calais 1558 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada 1588 


Hampton Court Conference and Authorized Trans- 
lation of the Bible 1604 
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The Pilgrim Fathers 
The Petition of Right 


Hampden refused to pay Ship-money 


The Grand Remonstrance 
The Civil War 

The Habeas Corpus Act 
Trial of the Seven Bishops 
The Bill of Rights 

Act of Settlement 

Union with Scotland 

The Septennial Bill 

The Battle of Plassy 

The Capture of Quebec 
Declaration of Independence 
The French Revolution 
Union with Ireland 

Battle of Trafalgar 
Abolition of the Slave Trade 
The Peninsular War 
Battle of Waterloo 
Catholic Emancipation 
The Great Reform Bill 
Repeal of the Corn Laws 
The Crimean War 

The Indian Mutiny 

The Second Reform Bill 
The Education Bill 

The Third Reform Bill 
The South African War 
The Union of South Africa 


1620 
1628 
1637 
1641 
1642-8 
1679 
1688 
1689 
1701 
1707 
1716 
L757 
1759 
1776 
1789 
1800 
1805 
1807 
1808-14 
1815 
1829 
1832 
1846 
1854-5 
1857 
1867 
1870 
1885 
1898-1901 
1910 
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juestions 


CHAPTER [| 


1. Describe how the Romans first invaded Britain. 

2. How did our country differ, at the time of Caesar's 
coming, from its present condition ? 

3. Compare the Roman and the British warriors, and 
their methods of fighting, explaining why the Britons 
were defeated. 

4. Tell how the Britons resisted Caesar when he came 
the second time. 

CHAPTER II 


J, Give an account of the people who conquered 
Britain after the Romans left. 

2. Who was King Arthur, and what part is he said to 
have played in our history ? 

3. How did the Old English become Christians, and 
what do you know of their older beliefs ? 

4. Who was Bede, and why is he famous ? 


CHAPTER III 


1. Say what you know about the Danish sea-rovers. 

2. Alfred is the most famous of all the old English 
kings. Give any reasons for this. 

2. Tell one of the well-known stories about Alfred. 

4. What events led to Canute’s becoming King of 
England? What kind of king was he ? 

5. Tell how Canute is said to have rebuked his 
flatterers. 

CHAPTER IV 

1. What enemies had Harold to fight before the 
Normans came, and what was the result ? 

2. Who were the Normans, and what do you know 


about them? Why did their duke claim the English 
crown ? 
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3. Tell the story of the battle of Hastings, and give 
any reasons why the English lost the battle. 
4. What do you know about the Feudal System ? 


CHAPTER V 

1. Explain why Stephen’s reign was a time of great 
misery in England. 

2. What led to the battle of the Standard? Give a 
short account of the battle. 

3. Who was Thomas A Becket, and how did he come 
to quarrel with the king ? 

4. Tell the story of Becket’s murder, and mention 
any results which followed from it. 


CHAPTER VI 
1. What were the Crusades? Explain their object, 
and state where the fighting took place. 
2. What part did Richard I take in the Crusades ? 
3. Show that John’s reign did great harm to England. 
4. What do you know about the Great Charter ? 


CHAPTER VII 


1. Why did Simon de Montfort and his party fight 
against Henry III? Tell how they were at last defeated. 

2. What is the House of Commons, and what do you 
know about the first House of Commons? 

3. Why did Edward I attack Wales, and what was 
the result ? 

4. Give a short account of how Edward I interfered 
in the affairs of Scotland. 


CHAPTER VIII 

1. Who was Wallace, and why do the Scotch honour 
his memory ? 

2. Compare the characters of Edward I and his son 
Edward II. 

3. Give a short account of Robert Bruce. 

4, Describe the battle of Bannockburn, and say what 
important results followed. 
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CHAPTER |X 


1. Why did Edward III fight against the French, and 
what was his first victory over them ? 

2. Say what you know about the fighting men of the 
fourteenth century, and about their weapons and armour. 

3. Give an account of the most famous battle fought 
by Edward ITI. 

4. Who was the Black Prince, and how did he become 
famous ? 

CHAPTER X 


1. What was the Black Death, and why was England 
visited by such terrible plagues in olden times ? 

2. What changes in the condition of the country were 
brought about by the Black Death ? 

3. Who were the people who rebelled after the Black 
Death, and what were their grievances ? 

4. Describe how Wat Tyler's insurrection was brought 
to an end. 

CHAPTER XI 


1. Give an account of the battle of Agincourt. 

2. How far did Henry V succeed in his attempt to 
bring France under the English crown ? 

3. What was the condition of affairs in France when 
Joan of Arc came forward ? 

4. What did Joan of Are do for France, and what was 
her fate ? 

CHAPTER XII 


1. How were the Wars of the Roses caused 2 

2. Name the most prominent leaders in the Wars of 
the Roses, and say who they were. 

3. Give a short account of Edward IV. 

4, Tell how the dispute between the rival Roses came 
to an end. 

CHAPTER XIII 
1. Give a short account of William Caxton. 


_ 2. Point out some of the important results of the 
invention of printing, 
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3. Tell what you know about Columbus, and his most 
famous voyage. 

4. Name other famous travellers of this period, and 
explain why their discoveries were of such great im- 
portance. 

5. Tell the story of Perkin Warbeck’s attempt to win 
the crown of England. 


CHAPTER XIV 


1. What kind of king was Henry VIII? Mention 
some of the acts from which you judge his character. 

2. Say what you know of Sir Thomas More, and of his 
famous book. 

3. Give a short account of Cardinal Wolsey. 

4. What was the Reformation, and how did it come 
about ? 


CHAPTER XV 


1. Who was Cranmer, and what do you know about 
him ? 

2. Who was Queen Mary’s husband, and why was the 
marriage greatly disliked in England ? 

3. What were the chief events in Mary’s short reign ? 

4. What do you know about the occasion on which the 
words “Be of good cheer, Master Ridley,” were used ? 


CHAPTER XVI 


1. Relate how Mary, Queen of Scots, was treated in 
England. Why was she not allowed to go free? 

2. Why were the English and the Spaniards such 
bitter enemies in the days of Elizabeth ? 

3. Tell the story of the arrival of the Spanish Armada. 

4. Describe what happened after the Armada reached 
English waters. 

CHAPTER XVII 


1. Who were the Puritans, and why were they op- 
pressed in Stuart times ? 
2. Give a short account of the Gunpowder Plot. 
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3. What did James I mean by the “Divine Right of 
Kings”? Why did England dislike this doctrine ? 

4. Tell the story of the foundation of the New Eng- 
land colonies. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

1. What were the causes which set many of the sub- 
jects of Charles I against him ? 

2. Give a short account of John Hampden. 

3. Say what you know about the two parties in the 
Civil War, and mention the chief battles fought in it. 

4. What part did Oliver Cromwell play in the Civil 
War ? 

CHAPTER XIX 

1. Why did Ireland support the cause of Charles I, 
and what fighting took place there after his death ? 

2. Describe shortly the adventures of Prince Charles 
before he escaped from England. 

3. What fighting took place at sea during the Com- 
monwealth ? 

4. What was Cromwell’s title, and how did he rule 
the country ? 

CHAPTER XX 


1, Explain how Charles II obtained the crown. 

2. Give some account of the Great Plague. 

3. Describe the Great Fire of London, and show that 
some good came of the calamity. 

4. What facts show that England was much worse 
governed under Charles II than it had been under 
Cromwell ? 

CHAPTER XXI 

1. What was the great fault of the Stuart kings ? 
Show how it brought trouble for all of them. 

2. By what acts did James II set the people of Eng- 
land against him ? 

3. Who was the Duke of Monmouth, and what part 
did he play in history ? 

4. How did the trial of the Seven Bishops come about, 
and what was the result ? 
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CHAPTER XXII 
1. Why did the birth of a son hasten the downfall of 
James Il? Tell how he lost his kingdom. 
2. How did the massacre of Glencoe come about ? 
Tell what occurred. 
3. Give a short account of the siege of Londonderry. 
4. Say what you know about the battle of the Boyne. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

1. What was the object of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, and why did England take part in it ? 

2. Who was the greatest English general of this 
period? Give a short account of him. 

3. Where, and between whom, was the battle of 
Blenheim fought, and with what result ? 

4. Relate how Gibraltar became a British possession. 
Why is it important ? 


CHAPTER XXIV 

1. Who were the Jacobites, and why were they so 
called ? 

2. Who was the Old Pretender? What grounds had 
he for hoping to gain the crown ? 

3. Give a short account of the Young Pretender. 

4. Describe the last attempt to restore the Stuart line 
of sovereigns, and tell how it ended. 


CHAPTER XXV 


1. What caused the Seven Years’ War? What nations 
took part in it, and where was it fought out? 

2. Explain how it came about that the English and 
French fought in India. 

3. Tell the story of the Black Hole of Calcutta. _ 

4. Give an account of the capture of Quebec by the 
English. What effect had this victory on the course of 
history ? ; 

5. Explain shortly how the American colonies were 
lost to the British Empire. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


1. What were the causes of the French Revolution ? 

2. How did the French king try to stop the Revolu- 
tion, and what happened to the royal family ? 

3. What is meant by the “ Reign of Terror ” ? 

4. How was the French Revolution like our own in 
the reign of Charles I, and what great differences were 
there ? 

CHAPTER XXVII 

1. Who was Napoleon, and how did he become 
famous ? 

2. What was Napoleon's great ambition, and what 
countries did he involve in war? 

8. Tell how Napoleon prepared to invade England, and 
what effects his preparations had in England. 

4. Give an account of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

1. What difficulties had Napoleon to face in his pro- 
ject of invading Britain ? 

2. Why did Napoleon invade Egypt, and what 
happened there ? 

3. How did the battle of Copenhagen come about ? 
Give some account of the battle. 

4. Give an account of the battle of Trafalgar, and say 
what results followed from it. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

1. Why was Wellington sent to the Peninsula, and 
what did he do there ? 

2. Where is Elba, and what happened in connexion 
with it ? 

3. How was it that Napoleon was able to renew the 
war after escaping from Elba, and what enemies had he 
to face ? 

4. Give a short account of the battle of Waterloo, 
and say what were the results of the battle. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


1. Describe the condition of England after the close 
of the great war. 

2. How was England roused to.a better moral con- 
dition ? 

3. Explain why the slave trade was so great an evil, 
and say what was done to put a stop to it. 

4, Why was the Reform Bill needed, and what changes 
did it bring about ? 


CHAPTER XXXI 


1. Give a short account of the Irish rebellion and 
the causes which led to it. 

2. Say what you know about the Ulster settlers. 

3. What was the Young Ireland movement, and what 
part did Daniel O’Connell take in it ? 

4. Describe the trouble in Ireland at the time of the 
potato famine. What was done to help ? 


CHAPTER XXXII 


1. What were the causes of the Crimean War, and 
what nations took part in it? 

2. Why is the battle of Balaklava specially remem- 
bered ? 

3. Give a short account of the battle of Inkermann. 

4. Say what you know about the sufferings of the 
British troops in the Crimea. What was done to relieve | 
them ? 

CHAPTER XXXIII 


1. Explain why the native troops in India rebelled 
against British rule. 

2. Describe the outbreak of the Mutiny, and relate 
what happened at Cawnpore. 

3 Mention the chief incidents in the fighting which 
followed the Mutiny. 

4. What change was made in the government of India 
when peace was restored, and why ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


1. Describe Disraeli’s early career in politics. 

2. What offices did Disraeli hold, and with what events 
was he specially connected ? 

3. What caused the split in the party of which Glad- 
stone was the head ? 

4. What offices did Gladstone hold, and in what ways 
did his genius show itself ? 


CHAPTER XXXV 


1. What were the Dutch Republics in South Africa, 
and how did they come to be formed ? 

2. Explain the causes of the great Boer War, and 
mention the chief leaders on each side. 

3. Why did it prove such a difficult task to overcome 
the Boers ? 

4. What places are famous for successfully resisting 
a siege in the South African War? Describe the siege 
and relief of one of them. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


1. Give some idea of the extent of the British Empire, 
and mention the most important parts. 

2, Name some parts of the empire which belong to it 
by right of discovery, and some which were taken in 
war. 

_ 3. In what different ways are our foreign: possessions 
useful to Britain ? 


4. Contrast India as a colony with Canada or Aus- 
tralia. 


